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STUDIES OF GROUP TENSIONS 


II: Methods for Validating a Questionnaire Concerning White-Negro 
Relationships by Means of Voluntary Statements * 


CHARLES BIRD, ELIO D. MONACHESI, AND HARVEY BURDICK 





As an instrument for making inquiries into the beliefs and attitudes of 
people, the formally structured questionnaire presents serious problems when 
attempts are made to establish its reliability and validity. Although it ante- 
dates the attitude type of scale, the questionnaire does not permit the same 
kind of manipulations to provide confidence in the reliability with which 
each question contributes to the measurement of the attitude under considera- 
tion (4). Furthermore, it is often assumed that a questionnaire or schedule 
does not sample adequately the range of opinions which exist toward the 
issue under investigation; accordingly, the instrument, at best, is regarded as 
providing a limited reproduction of the behavior it is intended to sample. 
More drastic objections have been raised, but they apply with equal force 
to attitude scales. It has often been contended that both types of instruments 
evoke only socially preferred answers, or what have been called public as 
opposed to private beliefs and attitudes. The respondent is thereby accused 
of deception without benefit of defending himself, moreover, the investi- 
gator is considered naive, without regard for his awareness of unconscious 
motivation and its variety of defense mechanisms. A skillfully prepared 
questionnaire, however, can evoke sincere replies or permit the discovery of 
deception, thereby enabling the inquirer to utilize effectively the results in 
portrayal of a generalized orientation of a respondent to the particular issue 
under review. 

This report assembles evidence supporting the position that answers to 
questions bearing upon attitudes and overt responses of white persons toward 
Negro adults and their children can be given frankly and without intent to 
deceive. The implication is that the answers are not merely speech reactions 
but that they symbolize adequately the perceptions, judgments, affects, and 
intentions of the respondents. At least it can be shown that in the majority 
of cases the answers to questions are accompanied by voluntary comments 





1. This is one of a series of studies on the broad problem of social responsibility being conducted in 
the Laboratory for Research in Social Relations, University of Minnesota, under a grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation. 
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which can be used to validate the total score of a questionnaire derived by 
other means than the use of the comments. 

A questionnaire which is administered in a face-to-face situation by 
trained interviewers permits a respondent to go beyond the minimum 
requirements of answering each question if he so desires. A question can 
reactivate more behavior than is captured by a “Yes” or “No” answer, or 
even by an ordering of preference, as first, second, or third choice. The 
respondent is often left with an unfinished task in meeting the bare essentials 
of a question. He may have a desire to defend himself, to elaborate, or even 
to rationalize. Since the interviewer is permissive and friendly, he does not 
handicap the respondent who desires to manifest aggressions toward, or to 
elaborate his evaluations of, the minority groups referred to in a question- 
naire. In these circumstances, questions have a projective quality. They evoke 
responses whose complete significance will not be detected by the respondent, 
responses which can be used to validate the more formal answers to the 
question. Such verbalizations are an integral part of a total behavior pattern 
which includes affects, perceptions, and judgments in addition to speech. 

Ideally, we must strive to show correspondence between what an indi- 
vidual says he believes and what he actually does to implement his expressed 
belief. We have not attempted to any marked degree to prove that answers to 
questions have a reasonably exact counterpart in executive functions which 
implement the answer or expressed attitude. Where parents and their 
children have been asked similar questions we have made comparisons to 
determine the degree of correspondence (2). Until the ideal practice is maxi- 
mized, we must be satisfied with something less in attempting to validate 
a set of answers. Our procedure has been to assemble all spontaneous remarks 
of each respondent, to have them rated on a continuum from very favorable 
to extremely unfavorable comments about Negroes by 107 university 
students registered in three different courses, and then to determine the degree 
of relationship between these ratings and the total scores made on the 
questionnaire. In addition, the voluntary comments have been subjected to 
theme analyses so that the persons expressing a common theme can be repre- 
sented by a mean score on the questionnaire and so that this mean score can 
be compared with scores made by other persons identified by different 
themes. If persons having scores on the questionnaire indicative of high pre- 
judice are also persons who express themes judged by independent raters to 
connote high prejudice we conclude that the total score on the questionnaire 
has a high degree of validity. 

The questionnaire used in this investigation has been described more 
complete i elsewhere (1). Its development involved the cooperation of many 
members of the Laboratory for Research in Social Relations of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, of approximately twenty graduate students who served 
as interviewers, and of three groups of citizens, two composed of white 
parents and one of Negro parents. These three groups of citizens enabled us 
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to gain ready access to the homes of the 272 white parents comprising the 
main sample. The graduate interviewers were especially helpful in making 
trial runs of the questionnaire with parents in localities far removed from 
the areas of the city in which the main investigation was pursued. These 
preliminary explorations made possible the removal of ambiguities in some 
of the questions and the devising of new questions. 

Approximately ten training sessions lasting several hours each were 
required to train the graduate interviewers. Eventually they interviewed 
personally 144 mothers and 128 fathers, with only one family of all of those 
initially selected refusing to cooperate. These interviewers always worked 
in pairs so that one could record the formal answers to questions and the 
other could write down verbatim any voluntary comments made by a 
respondent. 

The enquiry also elicited biographical information, but our chief interest 
now concerns the questions which contributed to the prejudice score. The 
questions always referred to six groups, namely, Japanese, Jews, Greeks, 
Negroes, Indians, and, for want of a more definitive term, Native-born 
Whites. The ordering of the groups was varied from one interview to 
another to obviate selection related to primacy of mention. Each question 
could be adequately answered by numbers rather than by words, with two 
exceptions, for the respondent was asked to order the previously mentioned 
groups according to his preference. 

Perhaps the reader will be aided in following the results of this study 
through acquaintance with the questions contributing to the total score. 
Each of the questions used clearly differentiated the top 27 per cent of the 
distribution of scores on the questionnaire from the bottom 27 per cent of 
the distribution—the difference was always significant at less than the 1 per 
cent level of confidence. The questions cach to the total score were: 


1. Which of these groups would you not like to have live in your 
neighborhood? 

2. If you treated the members of these groups as good friends, would 
you get into trouble with your neighbors? 

3. If stores in your neighborhood were owned and run by members of 
these groups, would you stay away from stores owned by any of 
them? 

4. If you were invited into the homes of the groups named here, which 
invitations would you accept? 

5. If you had an opportunity to drop in to see and chat with any of 
the following groups, which ones would you call upon? 

6. Which of these groups are usually cleaner or neater in their homes? 





2. It is recognized that Jews and Greeks may be native-born whites. If a respondent called attention 
to this fact, a rare occurrence, he was informed of the difficulty faced in finding exact criteria of group 
characteristics. 
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7. Would you think af moving away from this nighbeibanl if any 
of » anh groups should move in? 
8. Would you prefer to live in a neighborhood where only one of 
these groups lives? 
9. Are there any of these groups of boys and girls you would not want 
your children to play with or go with? 
10. Would you let your boy or girl join an organization in which these 
groups belonged? 
11. Have you discouraged any of your children from playing with or 
going with children in any of these groups? 


The last question is one of the two exceptions referred to earlier, since 
a parent did not necessarily give an ordering of the groups but usually 
answered “Yes” or “No”. If the answer was “Yes”, then an ordering was 
obtained, and if the answer was “No”, a supplementary question was asked, 
namely, “Then you would be pleased to have your child/children play with 
all of these groups?” The second exception to an ordering of the groups 
was the question, “Do you like or dislike living in this neighborhood? 
Why?” The respondent was asked to state his reasons for liking or disliking 
the neighborhood (3). 

If the respondent named Negroes as the major reason for disliking the 
neighborhood, he was assigned a score of minus 2. Since no respondent 
named Negroes as a factor in his liking the neighborhood, a positive score 
could not be assigned to this question. All other questions, eleven in number, 
were scored either +- 1 or — 1, depending upon the position assigned to 
Negroes in the first three or the last three ranks of the six groups named by 
the interviewer. This scoring scheme permitted a range of scores from — 13 
to + 11, but 20 points were added to each score in order to avoid negative 
numbers. Actually the range of scores, with 20 added, was from+ 7 to+ 31. 

On the total sample of 272 parents, 169 or 62 per cent made gratuitous 
remarks going beyond the actual answering of questions. Although it might 
be said that the questionnaire itself entered in the complex of stimuli that 
gave rise to these voluntary comments, it seems reasonable to assume that 
the questions served only as triggers releasing existing evaluations of Negro 
people. The criterion used in extrapolating the statements in validating the 
questionnaire was an exacting one. If a voluntary comment was a : ae 
answer to a question, of if it were judged to be'a direct answer by any one 
of the three authors, or if any doubt existed, it was not used. Thus, for 
example, if to the question, “Which of these groups are usually cleaner or 
neater in their homes?” the reply was, “I think the Negro people in this 
neighborhood are the cleanest. They keep up their homes and take pride in 
them,” the comment was not used. On the other hand, if the interviewee, 
in giving his opinion of Negro people in narrative form at the end of the 
interview, made a comment similar to the one above, it was used. Had this 
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criterion of acceptability not been adhered to, 193 instead of 169 respondents 
could be thought of as making voluntary comments. We feel, therefore, 
that the statements used as an outside criterion were truly gratuitous. 

Although the group making “uncalled for” remarks represents only 62 
per cent of the total sample, it does not differ significantly from the total 
sample in the distribution of scores on the questionnaire. The group making 
comments had a mean score of 17°6 and a standard deviation of 6-4 as against 
a mean of 18°14-++ 6-2 for the total sample of 272 parents. The difference 
between these mean scores is not statistically significant. On the basis of the 
distribution of scores for the total sample, we used arbitrary scores of 13 
and below to designate persons with very high prejudice, of 14 to 22 to 
identify less snaieiaed persons, and of 23 to 31 to denote persons with 
attitudes more favorable than unfavorable to Negro people. On the whole, 
the distribution of scores of those making remarks resembles the distribution 
of the total sample quite closely as can be seen from the percentages of per- 
sons included in the previously mentioned segments of the distribution. In 
the total sample 27 per cent of the respondents fell into the very high preju- 
dice group, 46 per cent were included in the less prejudiced group, and 
27 per cent comprised the least prejudiced group. These proportions, respec- 
tively, for the group making gratuitous remarks were 33 per cent, 42 per 
cent, and 25 per cent. As there seems to be very little loading of extreme 
scores we feel more secure in using voluntary comments for establishing the 
validity of the questionnaire. 

A preliminary attempt to determine whether or not the voluntary com- 
ments could be used to differentiate the scores of persons making them was 
made by the two senior authors of this report. The author who had assembled 
the statements made by each respondent read each set of statements to his 
collaborator who previously had not been acquainted with them. The prob- 
lem was to decide whether a comment, or a set of comments, made by a 
particular respondent was unambiguously favorable to Negro people, or 
whether it reflected ambivalent attitudes toward Negro people, or whether 
it expressed unambiguously unfavorable attitudes toward Negro people. 
The investigator making the judgments necessarily was deprived of a know- 
ledge of the score made by each respondent on the questionnaire, but this 
score was recorded in the appropriate threefold category. Of the 169 persons 
making “uncalled for” remarks, 32 or 19 per cent of the group were judged 
to express unambiguously favorable comments; 54 or 32 per cent of the 
group were judged to be ambivalent in their feelings and attitudes; and 83 
or 48 per cent were assigned to the category unambiguously unfavorable. 

The reader undoubtedly will have noticed the discrepancies between the 
percentages representing the number of persons falling within the three 
categories related to the total scores on the questionnaire and the three 
categories used for the rating of the voluntary comments. These discrepancies 
must be considered in terms of the functions fulfilled by the categories. 
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The threefold division of the total scores was undertaken to determine the 
differentiating power of the individual questions in the questionnaire rather 
than to serve the purpose of estimating the extent of prejudice. It was clear 
that scores of 14 and 15, for example, represented considerable prejudice and 
that scores approximating 23 did not denote freedom from prejudice. On 
the other hand, the threefold content analysis did not require the judge to 
designate differences in prejudice within each of the categories of unambigu- 
ously favorable, ambivalent, and unambiguously unfavorable. 

Actually the assignment of statements to these categories tends to estab- 
lish the validity of the total scores of the questionnaire. The mean score of 
the persons judged as making unambiguously favorable comments was 
27°15 + 2°93; of those judged as ambivalent in their attitudes the mean score 
was 19°74 -+ 3°38; while the mean score of the unambiguously unfavorable 
group was 12°80-+ 2°96. The differences among these groups, I-II, II-III, 
and I-III, are all significant at less than the 1 per cent level. 

No attempt was made to secure ratings of the statements in this way by 
a larger number of judges because we planned to test the validity of the 
questionnaire by a more rigorous technique. The comments were now 
assembled under code numbers for each person making them and then 
mimeographed. Three classes of university students, comprising juniors, 
seniors, and graduates enrolled in courses in “Psychology of Motivation and 
Conflict”, in “Social Psychology”, and in “Interaction of Racial and Cultural 
Groups in America” cooperated in rating the comments on a five-point 
scale.* The instructions given to these students are important because their 
ratings hinge upon them: 


On the pages which follow are statements that express a wide variety of 
attitudes toward Negroes. Sometimes a parent has made only one statement while 
another parent has made several statements. Read the statement or statements 
made by each parent. Place him in one of the five categories indicated below by 
putting on the line to the left of the statement or group of statements that number 
which indicates your judgment of the parent’s attitude toward Negroes. The 
Rating Scale is as follows: 


Marked Slight Slight Marked Extreme 
Preference Preference —_— Prejudice Prejudice Prejudice 
for for against against against 
Negroes Negroes Negroes Negroes Negroes 
I 2 3 4 5 

















If you think the parent shows marked preference for Negroes you will put the 
figure 1 on the line to the left; if slight preference, the figure 2; f slight 
3. We are indebted to Professors Wallace Russell, Psychology Department, Arnold Rose, Sociology 


Department, University of Minnesota, and Allen L. Edwards, visiting professor in Psychology from the 
University of Washington for making their classes available to us. 
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prejudice, the figure 3; if marked prejudice, the figure 4; and if extreme 
prejudice, the figure 5. Remember you are making a judgment about an indi- 
vidual. Even though a respondent has made only one statement, ask yourself, 
“On the basis of this single statement where would I place him on the rating 
scale?” Perhaps several statements are made by a respondent, some of which 
seem to contradict each other. Again ask yourself, ““ Where does the person fall 
in terms of the rating scale; not on the basis of one statement but of all?” 
It is not expected that the same number of persons will be assigned to each 
category in the rating scale. BE SURE TO RATE EVERY INDIVIDUAL. The 
number above a statement or group of statements is merely our identifying 
code number. 


It was possible for most students to complete the ratings within a class 
period of fifty minutes; collusion was thereby prevented and the loss of 
ratings kept to a minimum number. A total of 107 students rated every set 
of statements, and it is their ratings which are now considered in determining 
the validity of the questionnaire. For each of the 169 respondents we estab- 
lished his position on the five-point scale according to the mean rating of 
the 107 students. These mean ratings were then correlated with the total 
scores of the respondents on the questionnaire. The resulting coefficient of 
correlation was + °82. 

Undoubtedly a consistent rating could have been obtained by using a 
small number of raters, a conclusion which may be statistically established 
or established empirically. We note that by breaking down the courses, in 
which the students were enrolled, into men and women, that in each of the 
three courses the coefficients of correlation for mean raters were all + °81, 
and for the women raters two were + °81 and one was + °82. 

Because we believed that single statements, such as “All the Negroes here 
mind their own business and are O.K.” or, “I wouldn’t care to live any closer 
to any Negroes than I do”, might not provide the raters with sufficient clues 
to derive the attitude of the respondent with confidence, we computed 
another coefficient of correlation based on the ratings of multiple statements 
only. An example of a multiple statement is: “I was working on a chest 
X-ray drive; I was accepted in Negro homes very well. These Negroes and 
Japs seem quite intelligent around here. Afraid Negro trash will move in. 
Boys associate with all; girl has Negro friend. Children can play with all 
groups, if they are well brought up.” Although most of the comments sug- 
gest a favorable attitude toward Negroes, three of them, the first, second, 
and fourth, in stating facts, as perceived by the respondent, do not reveal his 
attitude. The third statement, “Afraid Negro trash will move in”, is defin- 
itely indicative of negative bias, and the fifth one shows a positive attitude 
qualified politely but in a way which some persons have learned to identify 
as maskir z prejudice. In consequence of sliatte only multiple responses 
for rating purposes, the 169 respondents were reduced to 123. The resulting 
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correlation between the mean ratings of the 107 students and the total scores 
of these 123 respondents on the questionnaire was + °87. 

It is not claimed that the eleven questions based on the “Social Distance” 
method of tapping attitudes will, in terms of their total score, yield as much 
insight into, and understanding of, the structure of attitudes as will the 
examination of the several hundred volunteered remarks. It is apparent, 
however, that the questionnaire selects with a high degree of fidelity those 
individuals with either positive or negative orientations toward Negro 
people. The data impugn the notion that responses to questionnaires are 
inevitably indicative of public rather than of private attitudes. In spite of an 
interview situation which might be expected to lead to the suppression of 
private attitudes, the questionnaire evokes them, thereby enabling us to show 
that the scores give a trustworthy index of prejudice. Undoubtedly much is 
repressed and probably suppressed as a person orders his choices; yet, the 
constricted replies seem to represent adequately the complex of integrations 
of personality comprising attitudes. 





THEME ANALYSIS AS A FORM OF VALIDATION 


The next step made in attempting to validate the questionnaire involved 
the reduction of the statements to appropriate categories or themes. There 
were many remarks but relatively few themes. Without distortion, or falsi- 
fication of implication, we believed, on the basis of careful examination, 
that the several hundred comments could be represented under seventeen 
categories. These categories are presented in Table 1. 

The content of the categories in the preceding table will be more evident 
if we consider a representative sample of each one. (A) “I want my children 
to associate with all groups. I have no discrimination against any group of 
people.” (B) “I want my children to play with other children from all races 
so they can make up their own minds about them.” (C) “I treat people from 
all races alike. I like to mix with all. I don’t believe in segregation.” (D) 
“Negroes, if they have the money and education are always neat and clean.” 
(E) “I have worked with Negroes and have no objection to them.” (F) “My 
boy plays baseball and other games with Negroes but I don’t want him to 
be close friends.” (G) “I would not let my children play with Negro groups, 
not with marriage possibilities.’ (H) “My children can join an organization 
as long as it is predominantly white.” (I) “I realize the Negro has a hard 
time but I have not had enough education to keep from being prejudiced.” 
(J) “I have no objection to my boy playing with Negroes, but not my girl.” 
(K) “Negro children should have playmates in school but I do not want my 
children to play with them near home or to bring them home.” (L) “I 
think Negroes, Japanese, and Jews are all about as bad. Mixed group mar- 
riages, or people of white and Negro race seen together turn my stomach.” 
(M) “Niggers run school and there are some bad families around here. One 
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TABLE 1 


THEME ANALYSIS OF STATEMENTS ABOUT NEGROES 





VOLUNTEERED BY 169 WHITE RESPONDENTS, AND THE MEAN 
SCORES ON QUESTIONNAIRE 



















































































| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


| | 
aR pis N Pats o | t ee 
core | 
A. Definite. statements of no seibilie: | 
judges i in terms of particular individuals. 16 | 2894 | 2:1 | 
B. No restriction of child’s s communication; | 
child can make own decisions. 20 | 27°10 | 3°35 | | 
C. Does not believe in segregation; prefer- | 
ence for all groups as groups. 18 | 26°83 | 3°58 | 
D. Positive traits ascribed to Negroes. 17 | 25°41 | 3°96 | 3:07 A-D | ‘OI 
“BE. No objections to work or business con- | 
tacts with Negroes. 9 | 22°89 | 3°98 | 2°84 B-E | -o1 
F. Children must not be too friendly with | 
Negroes. 8 | 18:50 | 4:30 | 3°80 D-F | -o1 
G. Fear of marriage possibilities; children | 
can play only when young with Negroes.| 21 | 17°86 | sor | 4°93 D-G | -o1 
H. Children can play in groups with pre- 
dominance of whites. I$ | 17°33 | 3°07 | 3°67 E-H | -or 
I. Admitted prejudice but with indication | 
of guilt. 6 | 17°17 | 2°67 | 2°87 E-I 02 
J. Boys can play with Negroes, wos not 
girls. II | 16°73 | 2°63 | 3°93 E-J “OI 
K. Child allowed to play with Negroes in | | 
school or neighborhood but notin home.| 30 | 15:90 | 2°79 5°77 E-K | -o1 
L. No social contacts with Negroes; fear of, | 
or opposition to mixed marriage. 16 | 15°19 | 4°43 | 4°15 E-L | -or 
M. Negative stereotypic traits ascribed to | | 
Negroes. 15 | 13°47 | 3°54 | 3°08 H-M | -or 
| N. Misbehavior of own children blamed on | 
Negroes. 8 | 13°37 | 1°65 | 3°01 J-N | ‘OI 
O. _ Complete re: restriction n demanded of chil- 
dren—no contacts with Negroes. 30 | 13°13 | 4:25 | 2°93 K-O | -or 
siaiipltedasdipiontalillpiamesibabacl | 
P. Believes in, or fats, segregation of | 
Negroes. 35 | 12°46 | 3°39 | 4°35 K-P | °Or 
Q Definite statement of prejudice; r no guilt | | 
feelings. 20 | 11°45 | 2°48 | 3:11 L-Q | ‘or 
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little girl is filthy and has that nigger smell.” (N) “Our boys have played with 
Negro children who have been in minor thefts. Our boys have been accused 
of this, but I don’t think they had anything to do with it.” (O) “I wouldn’t 
have Negroes in my house. I wouldn’t move into another neighborhood 
with Negroes though. If I saw my children play with Negroes I wouldn’t 
permit it. They can play with native-born Whites.” (P) “I am definitely 
against Negroes and Jews. They both smell bad and are too aggressive. We 
should segregate the Negroes.” (Q) “I have a deep emotional dislike for 
Negroes. It is not based on fact but I find them absolutely repulsive. I would 
rather see my daughter dead than married to a Negro.” 

It must be emphasized that the sum of the number of respondents in each 
category will not equal 169 because we are dealing with themes rather than 
with the person expressing them. The same individual, therefore, may be 
represented in more than one category. While this is so, usually there was a 
similarity of attitude underlying the multiple “uncalled for” comments, so 
that where the comments of the same person were assigned to different 
categories, they fell most often in adjacent ones.’ ° 

The column, in the table, which presents the significance of the differences 
between categories, labelled “t’”’, also needs to be explained. We have not 
sought to maximize differences by comparing, for example, category (A) 
with every other category. Rather, we have established first the mean score 
which is significantly different from the mean score of the persons repre- 
sented by the themes in Category A. This happens to be category (D) and 
the difference in the means of these two categories is significant at less than 
the 1 per cent level. Categories A, B, and C are characterized by mean scores 
which do not differ significantly from one another. The next significant 
difference exists between Category B and Category E. Since the mean score 
of B is significantly different from the mean score of E, then it follows that 
the mean score of A is likewise significantly different from that of E and 
from all succeeding means of the categories. Thus the “t” of category B 
compared with E is 2°84, whereas A compared with E yields a “t’” of 4°41. 
It would have been possible to present “‘t’s” all in excess of 3-0 by selecting. 
categories satisfying this criterion. The table contrasts E with I and shows a 
“t” of 2°87. Had category D been contrasted with I, the “t” would have 
been 4°52. The inference will be correct if the reader assumes that the mean 
score of category H is not statistically significant from the means of categories 
I-J-K and L but will differ significantly from M. The first letter of each pair 
in the column labelled “t” denotes the category which, when compared with 


the category indicated by the second letter, will yield a difference establishing 
a high level of confidence in its significance. 

The first four categories yield scores falling well within the segment of 
the continuum of scores originally selected from the total sample of 272 
parents to indicate a marked absence of prejudice toward Negro people. 
Under the conditions of administering the questionnaire, a person who 
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volunteers a comment indicating that he is not prejudiced, or that he makes 
his judgments in terms of particular individuals rather than in terms of 
groups of people, is almost certain to answer the questions consistently and 
in a way which follows the theme of racial equality. The variability of scores 
for this relatively small group in category A, persons adhering to belief in 
racial equality, is approximated by the group rejecting most ar the 
same theme, namely group Q. A definite statement of prejudice, one not 
qualified in any manner, is an index of a score on the questionnaire which 
will be lower than that of the other groups selected by the theme analysis. 
Group A with a mean of 28-94 approximates the upper limit of the range of 
scores, namely 31, as group Q with a mean of 11°45 veers toward the lower 
limit of the range, namely 7. 

Three groups identified by the theme analysis, A, B, and C, may be 
thought obs as composed of persons with the most favorable attitudes toward 
Negroes, since differences among these mean scores do not reach a high level 
of statistical significance. The ascription of positive traits to Negroes, such 
as extreme cleanliness, polite and retiring disposition, and being the nicest 
of people, category D, suggests that the respondent will hold more favorable 
than unfavorable evaluations of Negroes but that he may be masking a few 
antipathies by such comments. The small group of persons in category E, 
with a mean score considerably above that of the total sample of 272 parents, 
namely 18-14, may best be characterized as extremely ambivalent in their 
feelings about Negroes, a conclusion which is borne out by examining all 
statements included in this category. These individuals trespass gingerly on 
the theme that “the Negro is all right in his place”. The comments of 
respondents summarized by categories F through J, categories which yield 
no significant differences among themselves, provide more explicit meaning 
to the average score of the total sample of 272 parents. This mean score is 
one denoting considerable prejudice. 

The analysis of the “uncalled for” remarks also justifies the omission of 
a neutral point in the rating scale submitted to 107 students. It is highly 
questionable whether any person achieves a balance among feelings and 
attitudes called neutrality. But such is the emphasis of some existing attitude 
scales upon neutral categories that some of the more psychologically sophisti- 
cated students were worried by the omission of “neither prejudiced nor 
unprejudiced” as a division on the five-step scale. To them it was an un- 
pardonable sin to omit a neutral category. 

Categories M through Q are characterized by mean scores falling within 
the limits of the total sample of 272 parents originally selected as comprising 
the most prejudiced group. None of the differences within these categories 
is significant at the 5 per cent level of confidence. The number of persons 
represented in the last three groups, categories O, P, and Q, emphasizes the 
frequency of marked prejudice against Negroes among middle-class people 
in a northern metropolitan center of close to a million population. Most white 
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parents, in our sample, resent theinfiltration of Negro families into their 
neighborhood, but the respondents in categories M through Q are those who 
express great bitterness and who readily give vent to their aggressions through 
the medium of the questionnaire. 

Whether or not an attitude scale would have yielded results as useful as 
this questionnaire for the understanding of the dimensions of prejudice is a 
matter of opinion. There are occasions, however, when research workers 
are not as favored, as we were, with adequate financial aid and a corps of 
indefatigable interviewers. The theme analysis, with its seventeen categories, 
offers a framework within which may be included attitude statements most 
likely to differentiate unprejudiced from prejudiced persons in a consistent 
manner. We believe a scale could be constructed by selecting five or six 
items representing the continuum of scores ranging from 28°94 to 11°45 and 
that such a scale would have a high degree of validity. Only further research 
will prove or disprove this assumption, but such research could be accom- 
plished with far less effort than was required in the investigation under 
review. It is recognized that the research would have to be undertaken in 
the northern part of the United States and in a metropolitan area having a 
non-segregated population of white and Negro people. In such an area 
customs and inter-group relationships are not as rigidly defined as they are 
in the southern parts of the country. 

The data which have been presented in this report show that a carefully 
prepared questionnaire can yield results not only provocative of thought 
about race relations but also conducive to confidence in their validity. These 
data afford no support to those who, while-subscribing to the need for think- 
ing of the human organism as a totality in action, refer to replies to questions 
as mere speech reactions. Although we have compared one kind of speech 
reaction against another, an ordering of choices against “uncalled for” com- 
ments, the latter have clearly pointed to lines of conduct which we can show 
have at least included admonitions and prohibitions intended to direct the 
lives of children. Unless a critic rte 3 that a respondent be rigged to a 
variety of devices which measure the implicit accompaniments of language 
patterns, devices such as galvanometers, sphygmomanometers, and electro- 
encephalograms, examination of the several hundred “uncalled for” remarks 
will suffice to show that the symbols called speech are really symbols of 
perception, judgment, and emotion, and that they also point to lines of 
overt conduct or executive functions, all of which taken together are the 
behavior of a whole organism. The content analysis which required one of 
the authors to judge the statements as unambiguously favorable, ambivalent, 
or unambiguously unfavorable, the ratings of 107 students of the voluntary 


comments, and the theme analysis, are consistent in identifying groups of 
people according to their positions on the continuum of scores obtained 
from the questionnaire. The three methods support the assumption that the 
questionnaire was a highly valid instrument. 
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ANALYSIS AND MEASUREMENT 


OF A SITUATION 


The Child in the Family 
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Behaviour, as Kurt Lewin frequently pointed out, is a function of the 
total situation. The present paper represents an attempt to construct a method 
which will enable us to measure a total situation in terms of the topological 
structure of the field within which behaviour occurs, and the constellation 
of forces operating in the field. At a first level of approximation it will be 
found, that the problem of determining a situation as it exists for an in- 
dividual is equivalent to that of determining the conditions under which he 
will or will not engage in a given set of activities. 

The term situation is here used to refer to a region within the field of the 
individual. Situations that may exist for a child are those within his family, 
his school, and his peer group. His total field will be given by the structure 
and forces operating within all the various situations that exist for him and 
their interrelationship. 

We distinguish between two levels within the field of the individual. 
First, a field defined by his objective behaviour; second, a cognitive field 
defined by his subjective experience of behavioural events. The total field, 
and thus also any given situation, is defined by the coordination of the 
behavioural with the cognitive field. 

A previous article by the present writer (7) dealt with the analysis and 
measurement of behavioural fields. It was shown that the variables needed 
to measure behavioural relationships were an activity and a power variable. 
The data on activity and power relationships of group members could be 
used either to determine the objective characteristics of the group, or alter- 
natively, by shifting our locus of reference in the analysis of data, the 
behavioural characteristics of the situation existing for any individual member 
of the group. 

Here we shall be concerned with the situation existing for a person, both 
objectively and as experienced by him. More specifically, we shall determine 
at a first level of differentiation of the field, the possible types of situations 
that may exist for a child as a member of his family, and construct a method 
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by which they can be measured. A situation should not be conceived as 
existing outside the individual. It is defined in terms of his behaviour 
nes perceptions and thus forms an integral part or region within his 
field. 

Behaviour (B) will be a function of the total set of forces operating within 
the field of the individual and on its boundaries. Forces that have their source 
within the field of the individual will be referred to as internal forces (I), 
whilst forces having their source outside his field will be referred to as 
external forces or pressures (P). Behaviour can then be stated to be a function 
of both internal and external forces operating within the field. Stated 
symbolically 

DORE ee ee eee 


Instead of using an a priori definition of forces, we shall derive the pos- 
sible types of internal and external forces operating within the field of the 
individual from more basic concepts. In order to apply the above equation, 
we shall then have to show how a resultant of a set of forces can be obtained, 
and determine the functional relationship between the resultant of forces and 
the observed behaviour of the individual. We shall then be able to determine 
the possible situation patterns that may exist for any area in the field, and 
show how from these the structure of the situation as a whole can be derived. 


CONCEPTUAL ANALYSIS 


The Cognitive and Activity Field 
The hypothesis on which the analysis is based is, that the concepts 


1. activity area, representing an activity which the individual engages in, 
and 
2. cognitive area, representing an activity which the individual is aware of, 


together with further concepts which can be derived from these, either 
directly or by means of a postulated relationship of interdependence, will 
be sufficient to represent the possible types of situations that may exist for 
a person and also the possible states of a group. 

The activity field is given by the total set of activities which the individual 
engages in. The activity field is defined by stating, (a) its composition, given 
by the enumeration of areas and regions which form part of that field, and 
(b) its structure, given by the existing topological relationships between areas 
and regions. Activity areas are related to one another in terms of inter- 
dependence, and it is for this reason that we speak of the existence of a 
field. 

The cognitive field is similarly defined in terms of the total set of activities, 
both actual and potential, which the person is aware of. The cognitive field 
is differentiated into the set of activities which the person sees himself as 
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being engaged in, and those activities which he believes he does not engage 
in. The total set of activities which the person sees himself as being engaged 
in will be referred to as the representation of the activity field in the cognitive 
field. It is, so to say, the subjective reflection of the objectively defined 
activity field. 

A relationship of simple interdependence is postulated between the 
activity field and cognitive field. A relationship of simple interdependence is 
said to exist between parts of a system according to K. Lewin (11), if changes 
in the state of any one part of the system tend to result in changes towards 
the same state in other parts of the system. 

Let us assume, to begin with, that a high degree of interdependence exists 
between the activity and cognitive field. It will then be found, that the com- 
position of the two fields will be practically identical, whilst some differences 
may still exist in their structure. The person will in this case be generally 
aware of the various activities which he carries out, and will not believe 
himself to be engaged in activities which he does not in fact carry out. He 
will not however be completely aware, or as we might also say, he will be to 
some extent unconscious, of the actual relationship that exists between the 
activities he carries out. This state, which will be recognized as a normal one, 
is represented in Figure 1a. Whatever momentary shifts may take place in 
the position of boundaries within the cognitive field will, owing to the high 
degree of interdependence between the two fields, lead within a short time 
to a return to their normal position. The person would not, in other words, 
remain in a phantasy state for any length of time. 

The alternative situation is one where the cognitive and activity field are 
relatively independent of one another. In this case, the composition of the 
activity field and that of its representation in the cognitive field may differ 
quite considerably. The person would then be unaware of many of the 
various activities he engages in, and believe that he carries out various tasks 
which he is not in fact doing. This case of a quasi-permanent phantasy state 
represented in Figure 1b, can be regarded as pathological, and will not be 
considered further in the present context. 

The degree of interdependence between the cognitive and activity field, 
which can be said to represent the extent to which a person is in contact with 
reality, can be regarded as a quasi-constant for any given individual. This 
means, that where changes in the degree of interdependence do take place, 
these will tend to stabilize at a new level. Since in the normal case of high 
interdependence between the two fields the composition of the activity field 
and that of its representation in the cognitive field will be practically identical, 
we shall, at least for the purposes of a first approximation, be able to drop the 
distinction between the two, and thereby achieve a considerable simplifica- 
tion in the analysis that follows. 

The cognitive field is at this stage differentiated into what is now simply 
called the activity field and areas lying outside the activity field. We can then 
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FIG. 1(a) Normal State FIG. 1(b) Phantasy State 


High degree of interdependence be- 
tween activity and cognitive field. 
One-one correspondence between 
areas in the activity field and its 
representation in the cognitive field. 
Some difference however may exist 
in the relative location of areas. 


Low degree of interdependence be- 
tween activity and cognitive field. 
The individual is not aware of some 
activities which he engages in (a), 
and believes himself to be engaged in 
activities which he does not actually 


do (e). 


state that for every area in the cognitive field either the area is included in 
the activity field, or it lies outside that field, so that either 


a= the person does the activity 
or a= the person does not do the activity. 


Our first problem for investigation will be the conditions under which 
an area will be located in the activity field or lie outside it, in other words, 
the conditions under which a person will or will not engage in an activity 
which he is aware of. 


The Force-Location Principle 


Within an interdependent system, changes in one part of the system lead 
to the operation of forces towards changes in the state of other parts of the 
system. A system of this type tends towards a state of equilibrium as a whole, 
and also towards states of equilibrium within interdependent sub-parts. Since 
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changes towards equilibrium in any one part of the system may lead to dis- 
equilibrium in other parts or within the system as a whole, there will be 
forces operating on every part of the system either towards change of its 
state or the retention of its state. For the case of the cognitive field it follows 
as one consequence 


i) For every area of the cognitive field one or more forces will exist with their 
. . . g . . . . 
point of application on that area, and with a direction either towards or 
away from the activity field. 


Using one area as a referent, not more than two directions can be defined. 
A force may act either towards inclusion of the area in the activity field (f,), 
or towards exclusion of the area from the activity field (f,) where the 
direction of the force f, is said to be opposite to the direction of the force fj. 

The resultant of forces towards inclusion of the area into the activity 
field (f*) is given by the sum of forces towards inclusion minus the sum of 
forces towards exclusion of the area. 


fr EF — OE 


where if the expression is positive (f*¥ > 0), the resultant of forces will be 
towards inclusion of the area, and if negative (f* < 0) towards exclusion of 
the area from the activity field. 


(ii) If the resultant of forces acting on an area is towards inclusion of that area 


in the i field, then the area will be found to be included in that field. 


Similarly, if the resultant of forces is towards exclusion of the area from the 


activity field, then the area will be found to be located outside that field. 
If for the location of the area we write (Loc a), then we have 
RU OI ce) ye. ye ee 


that is, the location of the area is a function of the resultant of forces acting 
on the area, where if 


f* >o, then Loca=a 
and if f* <0, then Loc a= 4. 


The force-location principle at first sight appears to state little more than 
the obvious in saying, that if the forces towards doing an activity are stronger 
than those towards not doing it, then the person will be found to be doing 
that activity. Once however the principle is made explicit it will be found 
possible to solve two quite important problems. 

Unless all the forces acting on an area are taken into account, it is possible 
for the principle to break down. If, for example, we find a boy who tells us 
that he likes going to the pictures, but never goes, then this case as it stands 
is not in accord with the principle. The conclusion we draw is that there must 
be one or more unknown forces operating in the situation in the direction of 
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exclusion of the area of “going to the pictures” from the boy’s activity field, 
and that the resultant strength of these forces must be greater than that due 
to the valence of the area. 

The application of the principle enables us first of all to test for whatever 
method of measuring a situation we construct whether it takes all the forces 
operating in the situation into account, and to derive a measure of the extent 
to which it fails to do so. We are thus able to deal with one of the main 
difficulties in measuring a total situation, namely that ofnot knowing whether 
all the relevant factors have been taken into account, and also what factors 
may be neglected without affecting the validity of the method of measure- 
ment to any extent. Further, if there are forces for which a direct measure 
can not be obtained, we may be able to obtain an indirect one. 

So far the conceptual properties of forces operating within a field have 
been derived and the functional relationship between the resultant of forces 
and the location of an area has been formulated. Our next task is to derive 
the possible types of forces that may operate within the field of an individual. 
We can to begin with reformulate Equ. 1, and state that 


(iii) Behaviour, expressed as the location of a given area relative to the activity 
field, will be a function of both internal and external forces operating on the 
system. 


Loc a= f (I.P) , : : a 


and then proceed to derive the characteristics of internal and external forces 
respectively. 


Internal and External Forces 


A system consisting of interdependent parts will tend towards a state of 
equilibrium. Movement away from the state of equilibrium is associated with 
tension increase, and the principle can be reformulated to state that there will 
be forces acting within the system towards a state of minimum tension. It was 
shown in Herbst (7), that in the case of a behavioural system a number of 
qualitatively different equilibrium states may exist, and that each tends to be 
associated with a different level of tension. 

We can distinguish between activity areas in which tension can be reduced 
and those in which tension is increased. Since, within the activity field, forces 
operate towards tension reduction, there will be forces acting on areas in 
which tension can be reduced towards inclusion in the activity field. Simi- 
larly, there will be forces acting on areas in which tension is increased towards 
exclusion from the activity field. 

An area in which tension can be reduced if it is located in the objective 
activity field, may be represented in the cognitive field as an area with a 
positive valence. An area in which tension is increased may be represented 
in the cognitive field as an area with a negative valence. Only a conditional 
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statement can be made since the actual valence will to some extent also be 
a function of the location and interdependence relationships of the area. 

Thus, an activity which has a negative valence for the person may, if he 
is forced to carry it out, acquire a neutral valence after a period of time but 
may reacquire its negative valence as soon as the external pressure disappears 
and he no longer needs to do it. Here we shall not be able to discuss in detail 
the dynamics of processes of this type. Briefly, since there exists a relationship 
of simple interdependence between areas of the field, there will be forces 
towards the equalization of the state of tension between adjacent areas, result- 
ing in a process of tension spreading. Since there are forces operating in the 
cognitive field towards tension reduction, these will oppose the spreading of 
tension from the activity field to the cognitive field. In these circumstances 
the person does not become aware of—or ceases to be aware of—the un- 
pleasantness of the activity. If the opposing forces are not sufficiently strong, 
tension will spread to the cognitive field and the activity is experienced as 
having a negative valence. Where opposing forces remain too strong, psycho- 
analysts would speak of a mechanism of repression. Tension would in this 
case tend to spread to adjacent areas in the activity field producing to some 
extent a disorder in behaviour, of the cause of which the person would be 
unconscious. 

Whilst we cannot derive in a simple manner the valence existing in the 
cognitive field from the tension characteristics of the objective activity field, 
it is possible to derive the corresponding tension properties of the activity 
field at least for positive and negative valences in the cognitive field. An area 
with a positive valence in the cognitive field corresponds to an area in which 
tension can be reduced if it is located in the activity field. In the case of a 
negative valence, tension increase in that area results. 

In terms of the principle of tension reduction, there will be forces acting 
within the system towards inclusion in the activity field of areas in which 
tension can be reduced and towards exclusion of areas in which tension is 
increased. It follows that 


(iv) There will be forces operating in the cognitive field to include or retain areas 
with a positive valence in the ‘representation of the activity field in the 
cognitive field’, and towards exclusion or opposing inclusion of areas with 
a negative valence. 


In the absence of forces other than valences, the state of equilibrium would 
then be one in which the person does all the activities he enjoys doing, and 
none which he dislikes doing. This desirable state is, however, unlikely to 
eventuate in practice. To derive the actual state of equilibrium we shall also 
have to take into account the effect of changes in the location of an area on 
the structure of the field as a whole and on the overlapping fields of other 
individuals. 


The inclusion of an area in which tension can be reduced may lead to 
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disequilibrium and thus tension increase within the field as a whole. In this 
way forces may arise within the field towards the exclusion of areas with a 
positive valence. Similarly the inclusion of an area in which tension is in- 
creased may lead to an over-all tension decrease. Thus even in the theoretical 
absence of external forces, the person would be found to engage in some 
activities which he disliked doing, and not to engage in some which he might 
like to do. We shall refer to forces towards equilibrium and tension reduction 
in the field of the individual as a whole as internal pressures. Similarly if the 
unit of analysis is the group, forces towards equilibrium within the group as 
a whole, which may be opposite to the desires of individual members, would 
represent internal group pressures. The results of a number of experimental 
studies of group pressures have been reported by Festinger and Thibaut (4). 

Changes in the location of an area may also lead to tension increase within 
the overlapping fields of other individuals. This would in consequence lead 
to the operation of forces towards tension reduction in those fields in the 
direction opposing changes in the location of the area. Quite generally, forces 
that have their source in interdependent external fields will be referred to as 
external pressures. 

Having differentiated internal forces into valence forces (L) on the one 
hand, and internal pressures (S) on the other, Equ. 3, for behaviour as 
expressed as the location of an area relative to the activity field becomes 


ey 8°) Ss y gene eine ilar areas pase * 


where the functional relationship is given by Equ. 2. To derive the observed 
behaviour of the individual, we thus need to know the direction and relative 
strength of the valence force, and the internal and external pressure in respect 
to any given activity. 

In the discussion of valence forces reference has been made so far to 
positive, negative, and neutral valences. A fourth type of valence, namely 
the ambivalent, may arise under at least two circumstances depending on 
whether it is related to an area, or a set of areas composing a region. 

Ambivalence may exist in respect of an activity which the individual does 
not engage in; where he feels uncertain whether or not he would enjoy doing 
it. The valence force is in this case bi-directional, acting both towards and 
away from the activity field. The possibility of bi-directional action exists 
also for the internal and external pressure. It may for instance happen that 
one of the parents alternately allows and then forbids the child to play with 
one of his toys, without the child being able to understand the conditions 
under which he may or may not do so. In these circumstances the external 
pressure acts bi-directionally, and we can speak in this case of a situation 
pattern which is unstructured in respect of the external pressure. 

A region may have an ambivalent valence if there are areas within that 
region that have a positive valence and others which have a negative or 
ambivalent valence. Thus a person may feel ambivalent about his job if there 
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are certain aspects about it which he likes and others which he dislikes or 
about which he feels uncertain. Some aspects of the problem of the relation- 
ship between the valence of areas within the field and the valence of the field 
as a whole have been conceptualized by Heider (6) and experimentally studied 
by Horowitz, Lyons, and Perlmutter (9). 

From the analysis of valence forces so far, two important characteristics 
of valences emerge which are important for the purposes of measurement. 


(v) Valences are coordinated to areas or regions in the cognitive field, that is, 
perceived activity relationships to objects or persons. 


In conversational language we do of course say that we like or dislike certain 
objects without specifying the relationship to the object which, as a rule, is 
obvious from the context. Thus, if one says “I like steak”, it is clear that what 
is meant is “I like to eat steak”. Or, if one says “I like cars”, what may be 
meant is, I like to ride in cars, or I like to own a car. Other relations to a car, 
such as being run over by one, may have a negative valence. Objects, as such, 
have no existence in a psychological or sociological system. They cannot be 
cathected or have valences attributed to them. What exists are person-object 
relationships, and it is only with these that valences can be coordinated. 

Valences or attitudes cannot be completely scaled along a single dimen- 
sion. Along one dimension, only a positive, a zero, and a negative valence 
can be represented. To accommodate the ambivalent valence, a two-dimen- 
sional representation is required, where for each valence both its positive and 
negative component is given. For the purposes of a first approximation it is 
however possible to group ambivalent with either positive or negative 
valences, depending on which component is stronger. We shall therefore 
at least initially employ a three-valued measure for each force. Either, 1. the 
force operates in the pala of inclusion of a given area into the person’s 
activity field, 2. the force operates in the direction of exclusion of the area, 
or 3. the force does not operate in either direction. 


DERIVATION OF SITUATION PATTERNS 


It has been shown that behaviour, expressed as the location of an area 
relative to the activity field, is given by the resultant of the valence force, 
internal pressures, and external pressures. Loc a= f (L.S.P). The situation 
pattern for each area can now be defined by stating its location relative to the 
activity field, and the direction of forces acting on the area. The various 
situation patterns represent the possible ways in which the system may be 
structured, that is, its possible equilibrium states. The structure of the situation 
as a whole will later be defined in terms of the situation patterns existing for 
the set of areas which form part of the situation. The structure of the in- 
dividual’s total field is then finally given by the relationship between the 


various situations that exist for him. 
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To begin with we shall use a two-valued measure for the location of the 
area, either 


a= the person does the activity 
4 = the person does not do the activity 


where 8 is said to be the inverse of a. 

The simplest situation pattern that can be defined is one where only a 
single force operates. Taking the valence force as an example, we have for 
each activity either 


1 = he likes (derives enjoyment from) doing the activity 
1 = he does not like doing it 


with a third possibility, that no valence force operates which means that he 
has no feelings of like or dislike towards the activity. 

By multiplying the location variable with the valence variable we obtain 
a total of four situation patterns in which a valence force operates. 


al he does an activity which he likes doing 

al he does not do an activity which he dislikes doing 
al he does an activity which he dislikes doing 

al he does not do an activity which he likes doing 


The four situation patterns are presented topologically in Figure 2. The cog- 
nitive field is shown divided into the representation of the activity field on 
the left, and areas lying outside the activity field on the right. 

Given a situation pattern (apgqr...), the pattern is said to be inverted if each 
element a, p, q, r ... is inverted giving the situation pattern (apgf...). A further 
inversion reproduces the original pattern, i.e. for each element x, % =x. 

The inverse of pattern al is obtained by inverting each element of that 
pattern giving the pattern 4l. Similarly the inverse of al will be al. In Figure 2 
the inverse situation pattern will be seen to be the symmetrical opposite for 
the location of the area and the direction of forces acting on the area. It will 
be evident that 


(vi) Each situation pattern is dynamically equivalent to its inverse. 


Both al, where the person does what he likes doing, and al, where he does 
not do what he dislikes doing, represent a situation pattern where behaviour 
is in accord with the valence of the activity. 


Both in the case of al and al behaviour is not in accord with the forces 
operating on the area. In the case of the pattern al the person does an activity 
which he dislikes doing. It follows from the force-location principle, that 
there must be some additional force or forces the resultant of which is 
stronger than, and in a direction opposite to, the valence force. Similarly in 
the case of al where the person does not do an activity which he would like 
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COMPLETE PATTERNS INCOMPLETE PATTERNS 
COGNITIVE FIELD 








ACTIVITY. FIELD 


Oct 

















al 


COGNITIVE FIELD 








& 
ACTIVITY FIELD 

















(inverse) al (inverse) al 


FIG. 2. Situation Patterns in which a valence force operates. The cognitive field is shown 
differentiated into a field of activities engaged in by the person (a), and into a field 
of activities not engaged in (a). Valence forces may operate towards inclusion of the 
area into the activity field (I), or towards exclusion of the area (I). In the case of 
incomplete patterns, a resultant of forces opposite in direction to the valence force must 
exist for the location of the area to be accounted for. Each situation pattern is shown 
together with its inverse. 


to do there must be some forces greater than the valence preventing him from 
engaging in that activity. We shall refer to such measured situation patterns, 
which are not in accord with the force-location principle, as incomplete, 
implying that there are forces operating in the situation which have not been 
taken into account. 


Patterns involving External Pressure 


We generally speak of external pressure operating when one or more 
individuals seek to modify or prevent changes in the person’s behaviour. 
Where the pressure is successful we speak of a power relationship. The various 
power relationships which define the behavioural structure of the group were 
derived for the case of the two-person group in (7). 

In terms of our system of concepts, external pressure will arise where 
structural changes within field B towards tension reduction within that field, 
or within the joint field of A and B, result in forces towards or against 
changes in the location or structure of one or more areas in the field of A. 
Where the operation of external pressures leads to disequilibrium and tension 
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increase in the field of A, opposing internal forces will come into operation. 
The fields referred to may be either those of individuals or groups. 

We shall at this stage be solely concerned with external pressures operat- 
ing either towards inclusion or exclusion of areas from the individual's 
activity field. Also, to begin with, only one source of pressure will be con- 
sidered. Later we will have to consider the more complex situations that may 
exist for the child in the family where both father and mother, in addition 
to possible siblings and other members of the household exert pressure on the 
child which may be in directions opposite to one another. It will however be 
found that the addition of variables, although this increases the number of 
possible situation patterns, does not necessarily increase the complexity of 
analysis. 

There are two possible directions along which pressures may operate, 
either 


p = pressure is exerted on the person to engage in an activity 
p = pressure is exerted on the person not to engage in an activity, 


with the third possibility that no external pressure operates. In conjunction 
with the activity and valence variable we obtain the following eight situation 
patterns, each pattern being shown together with its inverse. 


1. alp alp 
é alp alp 
3. alp lp 
4. alp lp 


The topological representation of each situation pattern is given in Figure 3. 
Let us now consider each pattern together with its inverse. 


1. The patterns: 
alp The person does an activity which he likes doing and in respect 
of which there is pressure acting on him to engage in. 
alp The person does not do an activity which he dislikes doing and 
in respect of which there is pressure acting on him not to engage 
in. 


We shall call these co-directional situation patterns, since all forces, in this case 
the valence and the external pressure, act in the same direction. 

This type of pattern may arise as a transitional one in a chain of situation 
patterns such as the following one. The person does not do an activity which 
he dislikes doing (al). Sufficiently strong pressure is put on him to engage in 
the activity (alp). The person begins to like doing the activity, i.e. the direc- 
tion of the valence force is changed to conform with the direction of pressure, 
leading to the transitional co-direction pattern (alp), and finally the pressure 
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FIG. 3. Situation Patterns in which a valence force (L) and external pressure (P) operate. 


The inverse of each pattern is obtained by inverting the location of the area and the 
direction of forces. 


is withdrawn, leading to the pattern (al), which is the inverse of the initial 
situation pattern. The complete chain of situation patterns 


al» alp —> alp—>-al 


represents one of the simpler types of learning processes in which the location 
of an area together with the direction of the valence force is changed in 
conformity with an external pressure. 

An example for the above chain of situation patterns in terms of the 
parent-child relationship would be the following. Initially the child dislikes 
drinking milk. He is made to drink his milk. He is made to drink his milk, 
but now likes drinking it. He likes drinking his milk and is no longer made 
to do so. 

The direct exertion of pressure to change a negative into a positive valence 
is likely to be relatively ineffective. The inclusion of an area with a negative 
valence in the activity field, in so far as it leads to a disequilibrium in the field 
structure and thus tension increase, would tend to increase the strength of the 
nage valence. While the strengthening of the positive component of the 

ence would result in adjustment and tension reduction leading in the first 
place towards a state of ambivalence, a number of other paths exist along 
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which tension may be reduced without the desired change in the direction 
of the valence force taking place. 

As in all cases where from a given state of the system a number of different 
sequences of states may result, prediction of changes that will occur proceeds 
in three steps. (i) the conceptual representation of the state of the system; 
(ii) the derivation of all the possible paths along which the state of the system 
may change, and (iii) determination of the conditions associated with inter- 
mediate and final states. Where the aim is to change the state of the system 
from a state A to a state X, the problem is in some respects identical. We need 
to determine the possible paths by which state A can be transformed into 
state X, and then select the optimal path. 

The inverse of a chain of situations is obtained by inverting each element 
of that chain. In the case discussed we obtain the chain 


al —> alp —> alp — al 


giving the transition from a situation pattern where, for instance, the child 
engages in an activity such as thumb sucking, which he likes doing, to one 
where under the influence of external pressure he is prevented from doing 
that activity, and finally one where he no longer does the activity because 
he dislikes doing it. 

A chain of situation patterns is dynamically equivalent to its inverse. In 
the present inverse case, in so far as displacement of the area leads to dis- 
equilibrium and thus tension increase within the field, forces will operate 
towards re-integration of the area and tension reduction, thus tending to 
increase the strength of the positive valence. Adjustment can result by 
strengthening of the negative valence component, the most likely final state 
being that of ambivalence. Again however a number of alternative paths 
exist along which tension reduction may take place, some of which may be 
more efficient and thus actually used. 

Successful methods of changing situation patterns, in the sense that they 
are more likely to lead to the desired end state, are as a rule somewhat more 
complex. Among the more important are reward and punishment where 
pressure does not act directly on a given area, but is exerted to interrelate 
activity areas such that changes in the location of one area results in changes 
in the location of one or more other areas. Effective methods of changing 
behaviour are frequently also more indirect in the sense that pressure is 
exerted to produce changes in the cognitive structure of the person, where 
these are expected to lead to corresponding changes in behaviour. 


2. The patterns: 
alp Pressure operates on an individual making him engage in an 
activity he dislikes doing, 
alp pressure operates on an individual preventing him from doing 


an activity he would like to do 
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have already been referred to. Situation patterns of this type where forces 
operate in opposite directions will be referred to as opposition patterns. In the 
present case the external pressure is opposite to and stronger than the valence 
force. We might also say that the external pressure acts as a barrier against 
the valence force. Quite generally pressures, whether external or internal, 
which are opposite in direction and stronger than the valence force, can be 
represented as barriers within the field of the individual. 

3. The patterns: alp and alp are similar to the above opposition patterns, 
where however the valence force is stronger than the external pressure, and 
where the latter is thus too weak to counteract the attraction of the activity 
to the individual. 

4. Finally, the patterns: alp and Alp are of the incomplete type, since the 
direction of forces is not in accord with the location of the area. In the first 
case there must be one or more additional forces with a resultant force greater 
than, and in a direction opposite to, the sum of external pressure and valence 
to make the person engage in the activity, and in the inverse case to prevent 
him from engaging in the activity. 


Patterns involving Internal Pressure 
Internal pressures have previously been defined as forces towards the 


maintenance of a given state of structural equilibrium of the field. Where 
external pressures operate on the field producing a state of disequilibrium, 


equilibrium may be restored, and tension thus reduced, by an alteration in 
the direction of internal pressures in line with external forces. Forces which 
maintain the new equilibrium in line with earlier external forces represent 
internalized pressures. Whilst the operation of external forces may in this way 
lead to corresponding internalized ptessures, not all internal pressures result 
in this way. They may also arise in the process of adjustment within the field 
in response to changes in any of its sub-parts. 

Internal pressures, as they are represented in the cognitive field, correspond 
to resultant effects of changes in the location or structure of areas on surround- 
ing regions or the field as a whole. At this stage, our interest is still centred 
on the location of areas relative to the activity field, that is, the conditions 
under which a person will engage in a given activity. Under these con- 
ditions, the phenotypical coordinate of internal pressures as they are repre- 
sented in the cognitive field, are feelings that certain activities should be done, 
or are the right thing to do, and other activities should not be done, or are 
not the right thing to do. 

There are still a further two types of pressures which should be considered, 
namely, activities which the individual needs to engage in, or must not 
engage in, to preserve adequate physiological functioning, and further, 
activities which the person cannot engage in because they exceed his physio- 
logical and psychological capacities. Here we must draw a distinction be- 
tween physiological phenomena, as such, and the representation of physio- 
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logical phenomena in a psychological system. The actual state of the internal 
organs or nervous tissue are data external to a psychological system. The 
experience of pain, the consultation with a doctor, and the wish to undergo 
an operation, form part of a psychological system. Physiological phenomena 
can be independently determined, and their effects on the structure of the 
field investigated. Conceptually, physiological phenomena that affect the 
behaviour and cognitive processes of the individual must be represented as 
external forces operating on his field. Physiological forces may then affect 
the cognitive structure leading to changes in "antes as in the preceding 
example. They may also affect the structure of the behavioural field directly, 
as in the case where deterioration of brain tissue leads to modification of 
behaviour, which in turn may lead to awareness by the person of changes in 
his behaviour. 

Although the two further types of pressure need to be referred to for the 
sake of completeness, we shall not need to take them into account in the 
construction of a method to determine the child’s situation in the family at 
the present stage. We can exclude items regarding activities which are essen- 
tial for the health and survival of the child, and those which the average child 
is physically and mentally incapable of doing. The problems of the mentally 
retarded and physically handicapped child will need to be given separate 
consideration. 

Situation patterns involving internal pressure are structurally similar to 
those involving external pressure. For the internal pressure we have either 


s = he feels he should do the activity 
or § = he feels he should not do the activity 


with a third possibility, that no internal pressure acts in either direction. By 
multiplication with the location and valence variable, we arrive at the 


following eight situation patterns, each pattern being shown together with 
its inverse. 


1. als alg 
2. als alls 
3. als = ls 
4. als ls 


Situation patterns I represent a co-directional pattern in which valence 
force and internal pressure act in the same direction. In patterns 2, where the 
person does an activity which he feels he should do but dislikes doing, and 
its inverse, where the person does not do an activity he would like to do but 
feels he should not, the internal pressure is stronger than the valence and the 
resulting behaviour is in line with the internal pressure. Patterns 3 give the 
case where the valence force is stronger than the opposing internal pressure. 
Thus, in the case of als, the person does an activity he likes doing but feels 
he should not do. The internal pressure barrier is here relatively too weak, 
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and behaviour is in line with the valence force. Finally, patterns 4 are again 
incomplete, since one or more additional forces must exist with a strength 
greater than the combined valence and internal pressure. 

One problem which we need to consider at least briefly at this stage is 
that of the conditions under which an opposition of forces represents a state 
of equilibrium, and the conditions under which it represents a state of 
conflict. 

The various situation patterns which have been derived represent the 
possible types of structure or equilibrium states of a system defined in terms 
of location of an area and the constellation of forces acting on the area. For 
each pattern the location of the area is uniquely determined in the sense that 
the area will be either located in the activity field or outside it. The system, 
we found, will be in an equilibrium state either, if all forces are co-directional, 
or if they are in opposition to one another but of unequal strength. This 
leaves a third possibility, not so far considered, soe that ace are 
Opposite to one another but of equal strength shown in Figure 4. Here the 
person vacillates between doing and not doing the activity, and is said to be 
in a state of conflict. At least in the present case then, an opposition of forces 
represents a stable equilibrium state if forces in either direction are of unequal 
strength, but represents a state of conflict if the opposing forces are of equal 
strength so that their resultant force is zero (f¥ = 0). 





ACTIVITY FIELD 








FIG. 4. Conflict Pattern. Forces towards and against inclusion of the area in the activity field 
are of equal strength. 


In the state of conflict, the location of the area within the field is not 
uniquely determined, and the system will be unstructured. Since an un- 
structured system will be associated with a higher degree of tension than any 
of its possible states of structure, the conflict will aa resolved by changes 
towards one of the possible situation patterns. 


Patterns involving Internal and External Forces 


Finally, we have the situation patterns where both a valence force and 
internal and external pressure operate. There are sixteen such patterns in all. 
Their analysis offers no special difficulty. There are first of all four types of 
patterns where external and internal pressure act in the same direction. These 

1 
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are structurally similar to those earlier considered where only one pressure 
operates. 


. alps alps 
. alps alps 
. alps lps 
. alps lps 


Pattern 1 is co-directional; all three forces acting in the same direction. 
Patterns 2 and 3 represent opposition patterns. In the former, pressure is 
exerted on the person to do an activity which he dislikes doing, but which 
he also feels he should do. In the latter, the valence force is stronger than the 
combined external and internal pressure. Pattern 4 is incomplete. One or 
more additional forces must operate in this situation in a direction opposite 
to, and strength greater than, the combined valence force and pressures. 

In the next four types of patterns, external and internal pressure act in 
opposite directions. 


5. alps lps 
6. alps lps 
7. alps lps 
8. alps lps 


In pattern 5, combined valence and internal pressure are stronger than the 
external pressure, whilst in pattern 8, the external pressure is stronger than 
the combined valence and internal pressure. In patterns 6 and 7, the valence 
force acts together with the external pressure against the internal pressure. 
Thus in pattern 7, the person does an activity although there is pressure 
exerted on him not to do it, and he himself dislikes doing it; however, he 


feels he should do it. 


CONSTRUCTION OF A METHOD OF MEASUREMENT 


We have so far derived the various situation patterns given by the location 
of the area, and the three possible types of forces that may operate on the 
area. For the location of the area we have used a two-valued measure; either 
1, the area is located within the activity field, or 2, the area is located outside 
the activity field. For each force a three-valued measure was used. The force 
may act either 1, towards inclusion of the area in the activity field, 2, towards 
exclusion of the area from the activity field, or 3, the force is not acting on 
the area, i.e. has a zero value. 

A more precise measure of forces is obtained if we also take into account 
the possibility of bi-directional action of a force. Thus, the valence force may 
have both a positive and negative component. Also the internal pressure may 
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operate in both directions, when the person does not know whether he 
should or should not engage in a given activity—A more precise measure of 
the location of the area can be obtained by taking into account the extent to 
which the person does an activity. Conflict may exist not only about whether 
or not a person should do an activity, but also about the extent to which he 
should. Thus a child may want to go to the pictures more often than he 
does, where the parents, while not desiring that he should not go at all, would 
like him to go less often. 

Each possible refinement of measurement leads, as we shall see later, to 
a considerable increase in the number of possible situation patterns which 
serve as scoring categories. So also does an increase in the number of forces 
measured. We cannot however increase the number of scoring categories 
beyond the point where it would become almost impossible to tabulate and 
analyse the data. We therefore need to weigh the advantages gained by 
increasing the number of forces taken into account and the precision of 
measurement beyond the minimum necessary, against the disadvantage of 
the resulting increase in scoring categories. To be able to do so, it will be 
necessary I, to determine the number of situation patterns for any given 
number of forces and type of measurement, and 2, to derive a measure which, 
for any method used, will tell us on the basis of the data obtained the extent 
to which all the factors operating in the situation have actually been taken 
into account. 

Table 2 shows the total number of situation patterns that can be derived 


for three different forces, using a three-valued measure for each force. There 
are in all 


1.2+ 3.4-+ 3.8 1.16= $4 patterns. 


More generally for “n” forces, where 0, 1, 2, 3 . .. n forces may act at any 
one time, we have 


2(2°Cp + 21C7+ 2°CP. .. + 2"C2) = 2. 3” patterns. 


For 2 possible locations of the area, 3 possible values for each force and a 
total of “‘n” forces we thus have 2.3” possible situation patterns. Not all of 
these however will be complete patterns. There will in all be 2.2" incomplete 
patterns, and therefore 2(3"— 2") complete patterns. This means that the 
relative number of incomplete patterns decreases as we increase the number 
of forces measured. 

If we use a four-valued measure for each force we shall have 2. 4" situation 
patterns. This means that with a three-valued measure each additional force 
measured trebles the number of scoring categories, whilst with a four-valued 
measure, the number of scoring categories will be quadrupled. Table 1 shows 
more clearly the results arrived at. It will be seen that the number of situation 
patterns which serve as scoring categories increase quite rapidly with an 
increase in the number of forces taken into account. 
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TABLE 1 NUMBER OF SITUATION PATTERNS FOR A GIVEN NUMBER OF 
FORCES MEASURED 





Number of Situation Patterns 





Number of 


Forces Three-valued Four-valued 
Force 





In determining the situation of the child within its family, we shall have 
to take at least four forces into account, namely, the valence of any activi 
for the child, the internal pressure operating, and the external pressure of bot 
father and mother. If we use a three-valued measure for each force by scoring 
bi-directional operation of forces in terms of the stronger component, we 
find, by reference to Table 1, that we shall have a total of 162 scoring cate- 
gories. This appears to be as much as it will be possible to deal with at the 
present stage by means of a thoroughly rationalized method of tabulation 
and summation of patterns. The determination of the effect of siblings on 
the child’s behaviour, and the interaction structure of the family as a whole 
(including the children), are probably best undertaken separately and the 
data obtained then integrated. 


A Method to determine the Child’s Situation in the Family 


In terms of the previous analysis we shall need to obtain the following 
information regarding the various activities of the child. 


A. The location of the area (i.e. whether or not the child does the 
activity). e 
. The valence of the activity for the child. 
C. Internal pressure operating. 
D. Pressure exerted by the father. 
E. Pressure exerted by the mother. 
F,. Overt tension between child and father. 
F,. Overt tension between child and mother. 


The necessary data are best obtained from the child directly either by means 
of a questionnaire and answer sheet, or by interview and check list. The 
following questionnaire is suitable for either form of administration. Using 
as an example the item “helping with washing the dishes”, the following 
would be the form of questions. 
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QUESTIO?;NAIRE 


. How often do you help with washing the dishes. 

. How do you feel about it. 

. How do you feel about whether or not you should help. 

. How does your father feel about it. 

. How does your mother feel about it. 

. How often do you have disagreements about whether you should help 
1, with your father 
2, with your mother. 








In the following answer sheet which can also be used as an interviewer’s 
check list, the scoring symbol for each response is given in brackets. Addi- 
tional symbols are (pq) pressure exerted by father, (py) pressure exerted by 
mother, (Tog) overt tension between child and father, and (Tow) overt 
tension between child and mother. 

In the case of group administration, the child is asked to underline the 
appropriate alternative. The order of questions will need to be adhered to, 
and the administrator has to make certain that all questions are answered 
before proceeding to the next item.—An interview administration can on 
the other hand be made non-directional to a considerable extent. One has 
however to ascertain that the check list for all items is completed. The inter- 
view allows us to investigate immediately incomplete patterns, to find out 


ANSWER SHEET OR CHECK LIST 


A. How often do you help with washing the dishes? 
Never Sometimes Always 
(a) _ &@) (a) 
B. If you don’t help If you help 


Would not Wouldlike Don’t feel Don’t like Like doing Don’t feel 
like to do it. to do it either way doing it it either way 








about it about it 
(1) (1) (I) (—) 
Don’t feel either 
way about it 


C. I should not 
have to do it 
(8) 
D. Father wants 
me to do it 
(Px) 
E. Mother wants 
me to do it 


(Pw) 


Se 


(1) 
I should do it 


(s) 

Father does not 
want me to do it 
(Px) 
Mother does not 
want me to do it 


(Bw) 


He doesn’t mind 


“a 


She doesn’t mind 


CH 


Often 
(Tox) 
Often 
(Tow) 


F, (1) With Father : Sometimes 
(Tox) 


Sometimes 


(Tow) 


(2) With Mother: 
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what additional forces are operating in the situation. It also allows us to 
obtain in addition a score for each item for presence or absence of non-overt 
tension in the form of anger, annoyance, resentment, etc. This, apart from 
giving us a better tension measure, would also allow us to determine the 
conditions under which non-overt tension becomes overt. 

For each item a situation pattern will be obtained. The subsequent 
analysis is based on the frequency of the various types of situation patterns 
obtained for the sample of the child’s activities employed. The method of 
selection of items is similar to that used in the construction of the “Day at 
Home” questionnaire. The various regions of activities that exist for the 
child are first determined, and samples of activities are taken from each 
region. 


ANALYSIS OF DATA 


For the purpose of determining the child’s situation, the analysis of data 
falls into two major parts, namely, the determination of the topological 
structure of the field, and the measurement of forces operating within the 


field. 


1. The Topological Structure of the Field 


A method to determine the topological structure of the activity field in 
terms of the activities engaged in by the person has been discussed in Herbst 
(7) and in greater detail in Herbst (8). It was shown in that study, that the 
activity field of both children and adults in the family is hierarchically struc- 
tured so that the person can as a rule only participate in one region of activi- 
ties if he also participates in certain other regions. A later analysis of the data 
showed that the power fields of both husband and wife also have a topo- 
logical structure which differed from the structure of their activity fields. It 
was found for instance that in the Australian families studied, the husband 
can as a rule only have the power of making decisions in the region of child 
control, if he also controls either jointly or by himself the social and economic 
regions of the family and the region of his household duties. 

The present method allows us to go one step further, since in addition to 
determining the topological relationship between activity regions that exist 
for the child, we also have the data to determine the strength of forces 
operating within each region. 


2. The Situation Structure 


The situation structure is defined in terms of the percentage frequency of 
the various situation patterns found for any given case. Since each situation 
pattern together with its inverse is defined in terms of a specific constellation 
of forces, the situation structure is expressed in terms of the strength of forces 
operating within the situation as a whole. If the summation of situation 
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patterns is extended over any one region, we arrive in a similar way at the 
strength of forces operating within that region. 

For the purpose of explaining the principles of analysing situation pat- 
terns, we shall use the patterns that have been derived so far for the vi ence, 
internal pressure and external pressure. The external pressure denotes in this 
instance the joint pressure of parents. The general principles of analysis remain 
the same whatever the number of external pressures may be, since an increase 
in the number of different external pressures that are taken into account 
merely multiplies the number of situation patterns. 

For the simpler model, in which only one source of external pressure is 
taken into account, we have a total of 54 possible situation patterns. Table z, 
Column 3 gives the designation for each type of pattern. Of these, 14 are 
co-direction patterns, 24 are opposition patterns, and 16 are incomplete. 
Whilst incomplete patterns are excluded at least from this part of the analysis, 
they are important for the determination of the efficiency of the method. 


3. Determination of Unknown Forces operating in the Situation 


In constructing a method to measure the total set of forces operating in 
a situation, we need criteria of the extent to which the method is successful 
or valid, and an estimate of the strength of forces which any particular form 
of the method fails to take into account. This can be achieved by an analysis 
of incomplete patterns. 

An incomplete pattern is one for which the location of the area is not in 
accord with the resultant of forces acting on the area, which means that there 
are forces acting which have not been taken into account. The percentage 
frequency of incomplete patterns thus gives us a validity measure for any 
particular form of the iaaticd used. Further, for each incomplete pattern we 
can determine the strength of the unknown forces operating, and by means 
of summation we arrive at their strength within the situation as a whole. 

The method with the maximum efficiency would be that method which 
has a maximum validity and a minimum number of scoring categories. We 
have seen previously that an increase in the validity of the method, by taking 
a larger number of forces into account and by increasing the precision of 
measurement, results in a multiplication of scoring categories. This means 
that it will be possible to increase the validity of the method to the extent 
that we can increase the efficiency of techniques of tabulation and analysis. 


4. Analysis of Behaviour Determinants 


The behaviour determinant for any situation pattern is that force, or set 
of forces, which determines the location of the area. If we use the symbols 


L= strength of Valence Force 
S = strength of Internal Pressure 
P = strength of External Pressure, 
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then for the situation pattern alp where the person does an activity under 
external pressure, which he dislikes doing, we have P > L, and the external 
pressure is said to be the behaviour determinant. Table 2 shows the behaviour 
determinant for each complete situation pattern. 


TABLE 2 SITUATION PATTERNS WITH A SINGLE SOURCE OF EXTERNAL 
P. 

































































1, L= valence force. 


RESSURE 
— Relative Strength Behaviour 
Pattern Inverse Designation of Forces Retadineae 
a a incomplete - oo 
al al co-direction _ L 
al al incomplete _ — 
ap ap co-direction — P 
ap ap incomplete —. = 
as as co-direction — S 
as as incomplete _ — 
alp alp co-direction _ L+P 
alp alp opposition P>L P 
alp alp opposition L>P L 
alp alp incomplete — _ 
als als co-direction L+S 
als als opposition S>L S 
als als opposition L>s L 
als als incomplete _ ~ 
aps aps co-direction — P+S 
aps aps opposition sS>P S 
aps aps Opposition P>S P 
aps aps incomplete _ _ 
alps alps co-direction _ L+P+S5S 
alps alps opposition P+S>L P+S 
alps alps opposition L>P+S5S L 
alps alps incomplete — ~ 
alps alps opposition L+S>P L+S 
alps alps Opposition L+P>S L+P 
alps alps opposition S>L+P S 
alps alps opposition P>L+S P 
ete as Key: a = location of area. p, P = external pressure. 


s, S = internal pressure. 
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At this level of the analysis we can determine the extent to which the 
child’s behaviour is determined by his personal likes and dislikes, his personal 
convictions as to what he should do, or the demands and prohibitions of his 
parents. If the child predominantly does what he wants to do, this may be 
either due to the fact that his parents exert only little control over his be- 
haviour, or that they do everything they can to gain control over the child 
without succeeding in making him do what they want. We therefore need 
to go one step further and determine the situation structure in terms of the 
constellation of forces that exist in the situation as a whole. 


DETERMINATION OF THE SITUATION STRUCTURE 


A measure of the relative strength of forces can be obtained for all situa- 
tion patterns in which there is an opposition of forces. Thus, for the patterns 
alps and alps we have P+ S > L, that is, the combined external and internal 
pressure is stronger than the valence force for that particular area. The relative 
strength of forces which can be derived from the various opposition patterns 
is given in the last column of Table 2. The following is a brief outline of the 
method used to determine the numerical strength of each force operating in 
the situation as a whole, and the derivation of the possible situation structures 
which involve not more than one source of external pressure. 


The P : L Ratio. The external pressure-valence ratio is given by the number 
of activities for which the external pressure is stronger than the valence to the 
number of activities for which the valence is stronger than the external 
pressure. The frequency of activities for which the external pressure is 
stronger than the valence is given by 


x(P>L)+2(P>L-+ S) 
or in terms of the corresponding situation patterns, 
Z(alp+ alp) + =X (alps+ alps). 
Similarly the frequency of activities for which the valence is stronger than 
the external pressure is given by the number of situation patterns for which 


(L>P) and (L>P+S). By means of the ratio, the following two 
situation structures can be defined: 


1. Cases for which P >L has a modal percentage frequency represent 
a situation where parents exert a high degree of control over the 
child, without regard to the child’s wishes. 

2. Where the L > P patterns have a modal percentage frequency, a situa- 
tion exists where the parents attempt to control the child’s behaviour, 
where however the child acts in opposition to the parents’ demands and 


does what he feels like doing. 
The P : S Ratio. The external-internal pressure ratio is similarly defined by 
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the number of activities for which the external pressure is stronger than the 
internal pressure to the number of activities for which the internal pressure 
is stronger than the external pressure. 

3. If P >S types of patterns have a modal frequency, the child acts in 
accord with the demands of his parents against his convictions of what 
he feels he should or should not do. 

4. Where S > P patterns have a modal frequency, a situation exists where 
the child acts in accordance with what he feels he should do in opposi- 
tion to the demands of his parents. 

A necessary condition for either of these situation structures to exist is, that 
the child perceives himself as a member of one or more groups, other than 
his immediate existing family, whose potency is at least equal to, or greater 
than, the potency of the existing parent—child group. 


The L: S Ratio. This ratio gives us the comparative strength of the two 
internal forces, namely, thé valence force and the internal pressure. 

5. In cases where S > L patterns have a maximum frequency, the child 
predominantly acts in terms of what he should do, or feels is the right 
thing to do, in opposition to what he feels he would like to do. 

6. Where L >S patterns have a maximum frequency, the child pre- 
dominantly does what he enjoys doing, but feels it is not what he 
should do. 

Psycho-analysts would speak in either case of a superego-id conflict. This 
type of conflict, and the various ways in which the person may attempt to 
resolve it, have been clinically studied in great detail. Any of the basic possible 
conflict states which we have derived, can be resolved by changes towards a 
situation structure where only one force operates in the cognitive field. (Un- 
conscious forces correspond to forces that operate in the activity field without 
being represented in the cognitive field.) 

There are three possible types of situation structures where only one force 

acts. Each of them represents a state of maladjustment. 

7. Where patterns (ap-++ af) have a maximum frequency, a situation 
exists where the child acts in eer. with the parents’ demands 
without feelings of like or dislike towards the activities he is made to 
do, or is prevented from doing. We have here the apathetic, almost 
robot-like behavioural reaction to authoritarian pressure to which 
E. Fromm (5) has drawn attention. 

8. Cases where (as-+ 48) have a maximum frequency correspond to a 
situation where the child, in the absence of external pressure, does 
what he feels he should do without feelings of like or dislike towards 
these activities. This situation structure represents the compulsive work 
behaviour more frequently found in adults than in children. 

9. Finally, a maximum frequency of patterns (al + al) where the child 
does whatever he feels like doing without experiencing any inhibition 


Bre 
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or external control, represents a situation structure which is often 

referred to as psychopathic. 
Whilst the latter type of situation structure is regarded as abnormal in nearly 
all groups, there are institutions and societies in which situation structures 7 
and 8 are regarded as desirable. Thus, the child who obeys every wish of his 
parents will be regarded as a normal and good child in the authoritarian 
family. Quite generally, the person who does mechanically what he is told 
will be regarded as desirable and well adjusted in an institution with an 
authoritarian discipline structure. The person, on the other hand, who acts 
under internal compulsion would only be accepted as socially desirable where 
the internal pressure happens to be in line with the pressure exerted by the 
group. For that person to continue functioning successfully in the group, the 
group would need to be equally rigid and unchanging. 

We have found, then, that there are nine basic types of situation struc- 
tures which may exist for a person, and which are defined in terms of the 
constellation of forces which may operate within the field of the person. The 
possible situation structures that may exist for the case where two sources of 
external pressure operate, in the present instance that exerted by the father 
and mother respectively, can be derived by the same method. 

The new type of situation structure that emerges, where more than two 
persons interact, is that given by the possibility of forming coalitions, where 
a coalition is said to exist when a sub-set of persons in the group exert pressure 
in the same direction. Where a coalition exists, the pressures exerted by the 
members of the coalition can be represented as a single source of pressure. 
This we have done in the preceding cases, where we have assumed that 
parents exert pressure in the same direction. Two further possibilities exist, 
namely that of a coalition between the child and the father, or between the 
child and the mother. It will be clear that if both parents exert pressure on 
the child, then a necessary condition for the existence of a coalition between 
the child and one of the parents is, that an opposition exists between the 

arents. 

‘ The optimum situation for the child is not given by any one situation 
structure which results from the extreme predominance of any one type of 
situation pattern, and the almost total absence of others. Such a distribution 
of situation patterns, possible only where a high degree of rigidity exists 
within the field, represents a state of adjustment below the optimum. The 
existence of the same form of stereotyped behaviour for a very wide range 
of activities is possibly the clearest symptom of pathological state both for an 
individual and a group. Optimum adjustment will exist where any one 
situation pattern may be adopted which leads towards, and maintains, a state 
of dynamic equilibrium both within the given situation and the field of the 
individual as a whole. 
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PATTERNS OF EATING 
BEHAVIOUR 


A Study of Industrial Workers 
P. H. COOK AND A. J. WYNDHAM 





SOME GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Pegples who can be distinguished on the basis of national, ethnic, or 
regional groupings tend to acquire characteristic patterns of eating behaviour 
which distinguish them from other peoples. These patterns consist of a 
number of elements: the frequency and time of eating; the social context 
in which eating occurs; the nature of the food and its method of preparation; 
and the manner in which it is eaten. The form taken by a pattern is deter- 
mined by the operation of a number of factors or forces such as the economic 
level of the population concerned, the availability of foodstuffs, climate, the 
extent of culture-contact, religious beliefs, social structure, and so on. 

Recorded and contemporary experience indicate that patterns of eating 
behaviour tend to resist change and may persist without any significant 
alteratioa over long periods, perhaps for generations. Within any given 
culture some elements of such a pattern may be easier or more difficult to 
change than others, and the effect of such changes in the pattern will vary. 

Whilst a people, as a whole, may have a characteristic pattern of eating 
behaviour, there may be sub-cultural variations in this pattern. Thus, 
whereas the eating behaviour of Americans may be described in general 
terms and may be contrasted with that of, say, the Chinese, within the United 
States there are group departures or deviations from the general pattern. 
One investigation (5) has shown the tenacity with which Poles, Czechs, and 
Italians cling to native food habits long after settling in-U.S.A., even if this 
involves considerable inconvenience and expense, and Lewin (6) has reported 
on differences between people belonging to different socio-economic levels. 

The development of distinct eating patterns may also be noted in different 
groups belonging to a particular culture or sub-culture. This phenomenon 
is most marked in the communities of people which are commonly referred 
to as institutions—orphanages, boarding-schools, hospitals, and the like— 
and has given rise to the expression “institutional food”. It is often taken for 
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granted that in such an institution the food and the pattern of behaviour 
associated with its eating varies little, if at all, from week to week, season to 
season, year to year, irrespective of changes in the population of the 
institution. 

Consideration of the constancy of the pattern of eating behaviour led 
Lewin to suggest that eating habits have the properties of a quasi-stationary 
social process (7). Thus if the complex of forces, internal and external to the 
group, which determines the eating behaviour of the members of the group, 
operates with a constant intensity and direction, the field represented by 
eating behaviour is in a state of equilibrium. Thus, each element of eating 
behaviour which is the resultant of these forces would establish its “level’’, 
and the combination and interrelation of these levels would give the group - 
its constant and characteristic pattern of eating behaviour. However, as the 
field of forces can never be static, there can only be a state of quasi- 
equilibrium, and so there will be minor fluctuations in the levels of eating 
behaviour, with corresponding minor and temporary changes in the pattern. 
For example, the time of eating for the people of a nation, a sub-group 
within the nation, or a family, may be represented by a relatively fixed and 
distinguishable level; thus dinner may be ordinarily eaten at approximately 
6.30 p.m. although, because of differences in the operation of the relevant 
forces, there may be variations from day to day from one individual or 
group to another, with the tendency, however, always to return to the 
6.30 p.m. “level”. 

Such levels can only be changed by the entry into the field of new forces 
of sufficient strength, or by gross changes in the intensity or direction of 
existing forces, so that the balance of forces is thrown out of equilibrium. 
As a new state of equilibrium or quasi-equilibrium is achieved, a new level 
of behaviour will result around which subsequent fluctuations will occur. We 
have, therefore, a quasi-stationary social process. 

Recently the opportunity to examine two hypotheses suggested by this 
discussion was provided by a “pilot” field study of the food habits of a 
group of people, the workers of a factory. The first hypothesis is that the 
pattern of eating behaviour of a community of people, for example a factory, 
has the properties of a quasi-stationary process; and the second is that within 
such a community there will be variations in the pattern in accordance with 
the social structure and culture of the groups or sub-institutions comprising 
the total community. The field study was suggested by those responsible 
for the operation of the factory cafeteria because of concern over the relatively 
low cafeteria patronage. It was thought that if information could be obtained 
about the eating habits of the workers it might be possible to plan changes 
in the service that would more effectively meet their needs, thereby raising 
patronage levels and placing the cafeteria on a sounder financial and opera- 
tional basis. The four aspects of eating behaviour investigated in the study 
were the when, where, how, and what of eating, as will later be explained. 
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The method of field study adopted conformed broadly with what has 
recently been described as the method of “collaborative research” (1). 
Before the field research began, the necessary sanction for the research team 
and of the methods it proposed to follow was obtained from those whose 
authority enabled them to give this sanction, in this case the chief executive 
who occupied the position of general manager, the cafeteria manageress, and 
the Cafeteria Advisory Committee, which represented the employees whose 
eating behaviour was the subject of study. At each stage of the research, the 
research team reported back separately to these authorities and received 
sanction for the next stage. 

In the course of obtaining sanction the active collaboration of personnel 
likely to be affected by the conduct of the research and its possible results 
was sought and obtained. Naturally the extent of this collaboration varied 
according to the relation of the roles of those concerned to the research 
activities; thus the collaboration of the general er, members of his 
staff, and the cafeteria manageress was concerned very Seely with making 
the necessary administrative arrangements and giving access to factory and 
cafeteria records whereas the Cafeteria Advisory Committee played an 
active part in the planning of the research programme and in reviewing 
progress. The technical component in the collaborative relationship was 
carried by the research team, the field staff of which consisted of three psycho- 
logists, and an industrial catering expert. 

The data on which this report is based were obtained from the analysis 
of relevant factory and cafeteria records, from informal discussions with the 
staff and employees mentioned above, and from the application of two 
research techniques. A questionnaire was administered to all personnel in 
which information was sought on eating habits, food preferences, and atti- 
tudes relating to the cafeteria. The idea of the questionnaire was first dis- 
cussed with the Cafeteria Advisory Committee, a draft was then prepared 
by the research team, and discussed, criticized, and amended by the Com- 
mittee before it was administered. The questionnaire was followed by 
informal non-directive group interviews or discussions, conducted by mem- 
bers of the research team during the luncheon break, with the spontaneous 
or natural groupings which had been noticed in the cafeteria, in work areas, 
and the adjacent grounds. The purpose of these group discussions was to get 
further information which might shed light on the questionnaire findings 
and to enable direct observations to be made of what employees ate, where 
they ate, and the social setting and circumstances of eating. The contacti 
of groups and the conduct of the discussions were facilitated by the fact that 
the research team had already noted the marked regularity with which 
individuals formed groups in particular locations. In all, fifteen groups were 
interviewed over a period of eight days; the groups representing approxi- 
mately twenty-five per cent of all employees. 





1. Mrs. M. Bucklow, Mr. A. J. Wyndham, Mr. R. H. Meyer, and Mr. D.’G. Gillham. 
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THE FACTORY AS AN INSTITUTION 


It will be convenient to describe the factory in terms of the concepts of 
function, social structure and culture as used by Curle and Trist (2, 3) and 
of personality distribution as used by Jaques (4) in the Tavistock Institute 
study “The Changing Culture of a Factory”. 

The function of this particular factory is the manufacture and storage 
of armaments required by one of the Armed Services; prior to World 
War II it served only as a store for products manufactured in Britain. It is 
the only factory of its kind in Australia. In its social structure it consists of 
three functionally and geographically distinct sub-institutions: the adminis- 
trative unit, with a staff of 39; the production unit, with 106 workers; and 
the store (depot), consisting of four sections, with 125 workers. Thus in all 
there were at the time of the study 270 people in the total institution. Each 
sub-institution is structured in accordance with an hierarchical line organiza- 
tion and executive system. 

The culture of the factory—its working methods, ways of doing things, 
its customs, the attitudes and sentiments shared by the majority of its mem- 
bers, and so on—probably has much in common with other Australian 
engineering factories. As a Government-owned, non-competitive defence 
establishment, it participates to some extent in the culture of the Public 
Service under whose control it comes. The fact that the top executive has 
always been a senior-ranking Service officer has meant that some elements 
in the factory culture have been borrowed from the Service from which 
he is drawn, such elements not ordinarily found in Australian industry 
generally. To the outsider the factory has a culture that is readily recognizable 
as quite distinctive, and as one that is likely to withstand attempts to achieve 
rapid or radical change. 

Three features of the personality distribution of the factory—the fre- 
quency distribution of people of various types in the institution as a whole— 
were noted during the research. Mention has already been made of the fact 
that the general manager is a Service officer, but the rest of the personnel 
are civilians. (It was claimed by some—but denied by others—that the 
factory had a high proportion of ex-servicemen, which seems probable.) The 
second feature noted is the difference in the composition of each of the sub- 
institutions: the administrative unit consists of executive and clerical office 
staff—white-collar workers; the production unit consists predominantly of 
skilled workers—toolmakers, fitters and turners, machinists, etc.; and the 
store unit consists of semi-skilled and unskilled (in the trade sense) workers. 
And thirdly, the factory population is predominantly male, about 95 per 
cent, the only females consisting of such staff as typists, secretarial staff, and 
cleaners; of the men, about three-quarters are married. 

Although the interaction of function, structure, culture, and personali 
distribution gives every institution a unique character, institutions may sti 
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have much in common, so that one may be regarded as typical of a group. 
However, it is evident from this brief account that this factory cannot be 
regarded as representative or typical. 
The cafeteria, the focal point of the study, is housed in the same building 
_as the production unit, being built at the same time during the war. Thus, 
while catering for the institution as a whole, the cafeteria is within the 
physical boundaries of one of the sub-institutions. The factory is isolated 
from other sources of prepared food, the nearest food shop being about 
ten minutes’ walking distance, and hence there is no serious competition as 
far as the cafeteria is concerned. 


EATING BEHAVIOUR IN THE FACTORY 


In this section an account will be given of the eating behaviour of the 
members of the factory as a total institution as manifested during their 
working day. Four aspects will be dealt with: the time of eating, the place of 
eating, the social setting in which eating occurs and what is eaten. This will be 
followed in the next section with an analysis of sub-institutional differences. 


1. The Time of Eating 


In conformity with Australian practice generally and with Australian 
industrial custom, all members of the factory take a regular luncheon break 
at midday. The period allowed is thirty minutes for all employees, except 
administrative staff who have forty minutes. This is a constant; fluctuations 
around this time-level not being permitted. Moreover, observations made 
during lunch-times indicated that employees adhered very strictly to the 
official times, much more so than is usual in many Australian factories and 
places of work. Also in line with Australian practice, morning tea is taken 


at the work-bench or usual location of the worker, a break of ten minutes 
being allowed. 


2. The Place of Eating 


The questionnaire, and more particularly observation during the luncheon 
break, revealed that employees had habitual places of eating. The executives 
are in an executive dining-room, a common but not universal industrial 
practice. The foremen ate by traditional right in an area distinct from the 
cafeteria, a matter on which practice varies. Approximately 40 per cent of 
employees usually ate in the cafeteria. Upwards of 10 per cent left the factory 
area. The rest, approximately one-half, ate regularly either at or near their 
work-places or outside, notably by the wharf on the adjacent waterfront. 
So little variation occurs that one would have little difficulty in locating any 
employee during the lunch period. Even the activities of the research team 
made no difference to the immobility of individuals once they had taken 
their usual lunch-time position. Thus they would make no attempt to leave 
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these positions to listen to a discussion between a member of the research 
team and a nearby lunch-time group, and during the conduct of the study 
very little lunch-time movement was observed. As will be discussed later, 
employees tend to be geographically tied to particular places of eating in 
accordance with the sub-institution to which they belong. 

Thus, contrary to what might have been expected, in this factory the 
cafeteria did not represent a social centre for employees as a whole in which 
they ate their midday meal. 


3. The Social Setting 


The social setting in which lunch was eaten is closely related to the place 
of eating. The executives ate in their separate dining-room apart from the 
rest of the personnel, and the foremen, although not having a dining-room, 
also ate apart in an area reserved for their exclusive use. These distinctions 
are consistent with the strict hierarchical organization of the factory. In the 
cafeteria a special area, with padded seats, was set aside for administrative 
staff. As lunch-times were staggered, employees from the store who ate in 
the cafeteria had usually completed their meal before the arrival of employees 
from the production unit, so that in effect there was complete sub-institu- 
tional segregation in the cafeteria. 

Similar segregation existed outside the cafeteria. No workers from the 
production unit, for example, sat with other workers on the wharf—the 
wharf was regarded as the special preserve of workers from the store; like- 
wise workers from the store did not seck to sit with workers from the 
production unit. 

The majority of employees sat, whether in the cafeteria or elsewhere, in 
small face-to-groups, most of them limited to about six members, — 
quite a number sat and ate alone. Some of these groups engaged in reg 
recreational activities, for example, fishing or watching fishing on the wharf, 
darts or cards in the production area or store. Despite the presence of these 
activities, the observations of the research team indicated that many of the 
lunch-time groupings tended to be aggregates of individuals rather than 
socially cohesive groups. Viewed from the outside some groupings appeared 
to consist of a number of isolates who happened to sit together, an impression 
that was confirmed by reactions noted during some of the group discussions. 

In the factory as a whole and even in many of the small lunch-time 
groups the eating of the midday meal did not, apparently, serve the social 
function of the “common meal”, rather did it appear as if eating lunch was 
regarded as a purely individual matter which may or may not be undertaken 
alone or in the presence of, but not necessarily with, other individuals. 


4. The Food Eaten and Cafeteria Patronage 


More precise information can be given about the food eaten as an element 
in the pattern of eating behaviour in the factory than about the other ele- 
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ments discussed, because quantitative data were obtained from the records of 
the cafeteria and from controlled observations in the cafeteria during lunch- 
time. An analysis of average daily cafeteria patronage for the month during 
which the study was made, a winter month in 1951, disclosed the following 
picture: Eighteen per cent of all personnel purchased a prepared meal from 
the cafeteria—a hot dish or salad, perhaps with soup or sweets (dessert); 
9 per cent purchased a sandwich lunch from the cafeteria; these two groups 
taken together, 27 per cent, will be referred to as cafeteria “patrons’. 
Another 10 per cent purchased something from the cafeteria—soup, sweats, 
or tea—to supplement sandwiches brought from home; these may be classed 
as “supplementary patrons”. The remainder of the personnel, 65 per cent, 
whether they ate in the cafeteria or not, were “non-patrons” who, with the 
possible exception of the 10 per cent who left the factory at lunch-time, ate 
— brought from home, usually sandwiches with or without cake, 
Tuit, etc. 

It might be assumed that there would be marked seasonal fluctuations in 
the food eaten, but this is not supported by an analysis of monthly variations 
in cafeteria patronage during the year 1951. This can be illustrated by the 
monthly averages for the percentage buying a prepared meal—hot dish or 
salad, with or without other food. (In the absence of other sources for 
obtaining food it can be expected that fluctuations in this percentage will 
indicate the extent of change generally in what is eaten.) No convincing 
seasonal trend was revealed. Patronage fluctuated around the level of 20 per 
cent, with the minimum of 16 per cent in February and March (summer 
months), and the maximum in July (a winter month) of 21 per cent; at the 
same time, patronage in May (winter) was a little below that of December 
(summer). It can be inferred, therefore, that for the personnel as a whole 
there is a relatively high degree of constancy with regard to what is eaten, 
an inference that is consistent with the observations of constancy in the time, 
place, and social circumstances of eating in the factory. 

The relative constancy of the patronage level is the more remarkable in 
view of the fact that over the twelve-month period there was an apparent 
increase in the strength of one of the negative forces, namely the cost of 
food in the cafeteria: the lowest priced dishes, for example, rose in price 
from Is. 6d. to 2s. 6d., an increase of approximately 66 per cent. Yet patron- 
age was a little higher in December 1951 than in December, 1950. However, 
an examination of the way in which prices were increased showed that this 
was done in a manner unlikely to disturb seriously the state of quasi-equili- 
brium of the field of forces reflected in the apparently quasi-stationary nature 
of the process referred to as cafeteria patronage. The procedure adopted when 
a price increase became necessary was to increase the price of only a propor- 
tion of the range of dishes served, and to reduce this proportion progressively 
until all dishes had been brought up to the new price level. This increase in 
the strength of the negative force—the cost of the food to the patron—was 
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sufficiently gradual to allow for a corresponding increase in the strength of 
positive forces such as the desire for the food, so that there was no gross 
disturbance in the state of quasi-equilibrium. 

Further evidence for this hypothesis is forthcoming from an analysis of 
this aspect of cafeteria patronage over a longer period, from February, 1947 
until December, 1950. During 1947, with prices steady at 1od., patronage 
was around a level of 38 per cent. However, in March, 1948 there was a 
relatively steep price increase of 10d. to 1s. 4d., 60 per cent, with the level 
of patronage subsequently falling over a period to 22 per cent. Presumably, 
the price change, and possibly also other changes, had disturbed the existing 
equilibrium and hence the level of patronage; by December, 1949 a new 
state of quasi-equilibrium was becoming established, with its new level of 
patronage around 20 per cent, a level which was still being maintained at 
December, 1951. This process is illustrated by Figure 1. 

In the absence of comparable data from other factories it is not possible 
to say to what extent the characteristics of this element in the pattern of 
eating behaviour are in conformity with Australian industrial experience 
generally. 


SUB-INSTITUTIONAL DIFFERENCES 


So far an account has been given of the eating behaviour of the members 
of the factory as a whole in terms of the when, where, how and what, of eating, 
and evidence has been presented which suggests that there is a characteristic 
pattern comprising a number of elements, at least one of which has the 
properties of a quasi-stationary process. It is likely, therefore, that no sub- 
stantial change in eating habits will occur without the appropriate re- 
structuring of the field, so that new forces operating in the desired direction 
could be introduced or a change made in the intensity or direction of 
existing forces. To describe the pattern of eating behaviour for the factory 
as a whole, the total institution, may be useful if we are seeking to compare 
it with other factories, but it may not provide a basis for action designed to 
bring about change within the institution, which was the expectation of 
those requesting that this study be undertaken, if the institutional pattern 
masks significant sub-institutional differences. 

In describing the factory, reference was made to each of three units—the 
administrative, production, and store units—as sub-institutions, but if sub- 
institutional differences are to be claimed, it is first necessary to show that 
sub-institutions do in fact exist and are not merely being created after the 
event to explain the peculiarities in the data treated. 

As previously mentioned, each of the three units performs distinct func- 
tions in relation to the overall function of the factory, these functions being 
broadly indicated by the names given to the units. They are geographically, 
physically distinct. One unit, a production unit, was established much 
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later than the other two. While all are structured in accordance with a com- 
mon hierarchical executive system, there are differences in structure in each 
case, very largely due to the different functions performed and the corre- 
sponding differences in personnel. The personality distribution (in the sense 
used earlier) varies between the units in the manner already described. 
Differences in culture, although evident, cannot be cited at this point as 
evidence because it is differences with regard to one aspect of culture, eating 
behaviour, that we wish to examine. The crucial point, however, is that the 
members of each of the three units experienced his unit as a region with well- 
marked boundaries; they also perceived that members of the other two units 
belonged to regions with equally well-marked boundaries. Not only may 
each of these three units be properly treated as sub-institutions, there was 
no evidence from the study that other comparable sub-institutions existed. 

When the research data were examined in accordance with sub-institu- 
tional membership, conclusive evidence was found to support the hypothesis 
that there would be significant sub-institutional differences in the pattern of 
eating behaviour, these differences representing distinctive patterns for each 
sub-institution. It also seemed likely that, as for the institution as a whole, 
these patterns had a high degree of constancy and were not readily susce 
tible to change, although this conclusion could only be inferred from the data. 

As lunch-times were staggered there were differences with regard to the 
time of eating, but this was not something over which the members of the 
three units had direct control, it was an arrangement determined by top 
management. There were significant differences in relation to the place of 
eating at lunch-time. Whereas 85 per cent of the members of the adminis- 
trative unit sit in the canteen (the overall factory figure being 40 per cent), 
only 47 per cent of the production unit and 27 per cent of the store do so.? 

Mention has been made of the differences in social setting which are 
associated with the place of eating, the principal differences being related 
to sub-institutional segregation and the privileges enjoyed by certain groups. 
Differences with regard to social behaviour at eating places outside the 
cafeteria, for example as to the relative size of eating groups or the propor- 
tion of isolates, if present, were not observed during the study. 

There are clear-cut differences in the food eaten at lunch-time by mem- 
bers of each sub-institution. Seventy-four per cent of the administrative staff 
purchase something for their lunch from the cafeteria, compared with 43 
per cent of the production unit and only 26 per cent of the store. These per- 
centages include patrons and supplementary patrons (as previously defined); 
for patrons only the figures are administration 54 per cent, production unit 
30 per cent, and store 20 per cent. Both sets of percentages do not, however, 
give an accurate picture of what was purchased and eaten, particularly as 
patrons include those who bought sandwich lunches. If the percentages are 





2. These differences and those that follow, with one exception, are significant at the 1 per cent or 
$ per cent level. 
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restricted to those who purchased a hot dish from the cafeteria for their 
lunch, we get administration 46 per cent, production unit 21 per cent, and 
store 10 per cent. Thus while nearly half of the administrative staff eat a 
cafeteria hot lunch 79 per cent of production workers and 9o per cent of 
those from the store eat sandwich lunches which most of them bring to 
work. 

The group discussions conducted by the research team during lunch- 
times with groups belonging to the three sub-institutions revealed differences 
in attitudes toward the cafeteria and the service it provides. The members of 
the administrative unit interviewed seemed, as might be expected from their 
behaviour, quite satisfied with the cafeteria as a place to eat and with the 
cafeteria food. They did not offer any criticisms of the quality, quantity, or 
price of food, or of the service. Members of the production unit displayed 
attitudes which would place them in an intermediate position between the 
other two units. In four of the seven group discussions held with production 
workers there were complaints about the price of hot meals and in six of the 
groups it was claimed that a hot meal at midday was not needed. No com- 
ments were made about either the quality or quantity of food sold in the 
cafeteria. In contrast to the approving attitudes of members of the adminis- 
trative unit and the more or less neutral attitudes of members of the pro- 
duction unit, the attitudes of those belonging to the store were predominantly 
critical. Only one of seven groups failed to complain about the cost of the 
cafeteria food (which most of them in any case did not buy); similarly all 
but one group criticized the quality of the food served; and two groups, 
the only groups to do so, complained about the administration of the 
cafeteria. The negative tone of the criticism from the store, particularly when 
compared with the attitudes of those belonging to the other two units, 
seemed to indicate that the cafeteria may have been serving as a substitute 
object for displaced resentment or aggression, the basis of which the group 
itself may not understand. (It is a common phenomenon for members of a 
group—for example, an army unit—who are feeling frustrated in some way, 
resentful, or unhappy, to focus their feelings on the food provided for them, 
perhaps because this behaviour is usually sanctioned by the group and free 
from any threats of reprisals or disciplinary action.) 

In brief, the sub-institutional patterns which emerge from this analysis 
are as follows: 

(a) Members of the administrative unit (39 members) generally eat their 
lunch in the cafeteria under conditions of privilege; most of them, approxi- 
mately three-quarters, purchase something for lunch from the cafeteria, 
almost half being regular hot-meal patrons; and, consistent with this 
behaviour, they revealed attitudes that indicate acceptance of the cafeteria 
as an amenity meeting their needs. 

(b) Rather less than half of the members of the production unit (106 


members) eat in the cafeteria, the rest remaining at or near their work- 
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places; those who eat in the cafeteria are physically separated from the 
administrative staff and the staggering of lunch-time tends to separate them 
from those belonging to the store. Although almost as many as eat in the 
cafeteria also os. oe something for their lunch, only about one in five are 
hot-meal patrons, the others being sandwich-eaters. This behaviour enables 
the production workers to adopt neutral or independent attitudes towards the 
cafeteria: while not being critical of it, they display no great interest in it. 
(c) The behaviour of the members of the store (125, members) is in 
marked contrast with that of administrative staff and also differs significantly 
from that of production workers. Only about one-quarter of the storemen 
eat in the cafeteria, the majority of the rest eating in the wharf area adjoining 
the store; one in four purchase something from the cafeteria, and only one 
in ten take the cafeteria hot meal. The storemen, therefore, are predominantly 
non-users of the cafeteria and non-patrons. Their criticial attitudes towards 
the cafeteria and its service appear to represent a rejection of the cafeteria, 
perhaps for reasons not directly connected with its official functions. 


THE DYNAMICS OF EATING BEHAVIOUR 


In the absence of comparable data from other factories and the identifica- 
tion of the external forces affecting the factory as a whole, it is not possible 
to explain the pattern of eating behaviour of the factory; however, such an 
explanation is not necessary for an understanding of the distinctive patterns 
shown by each of the factory’s three units or sub-institutions, for presumably 
these deviations from the overall pattern are due to forces operating within 
the factory as an institution, concerning which some information is available. 
These forces may, for convenience, be designated economic, ecological, and 


psychological. 


1. Economic Forces 


It is commonly believed by factory managements that the prices charged 
for food represent the most powerful force determining cafeteria patronage 
and hence the pattern of eating behaviour in the factory, although this belief 
is not given convincing support by unpublished Australian figures relating 
price levels and patronage. Nevertheless, the decline in cafeteria patronage in 
the factory during the period March, 1948-December, 1949, appeared to be 
related to an increase in cafeteria prices, that is a strengthening of an economic 
force disturbed the existing state of equilibrium which was expressed in 
patronage that had been stable at a particular level. It might be assumed, 
therefore, that differences between the three sub-institutions at any given 
time, and at the time of this study, could be due to economic forces, notably 
the wage levels of members of each unit. 

The evidence obtained from the study is not conclusive. There was no 
significant difference between the average wage levels of workers in the 
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production and store units, yet there was a significant difference in their 
levels of cafeteria patronage. The average wage level was higher in the admin- 
istrative unit, but the distribution was markedly skewed by the relatively 
higher salaries of the executive staff; otherwise wages were not significantly 
higher. 

. It could be, of course, that the economic force affecting cafeteria patronage 
is not represented by the price of the food in relation to wage levels but by 
the price in relation to the proportion of his wages the worker has to spend 
at work, this being subject to sub-cultural differences. (The food offered was 
the same in quality and quantity for all members of the factory.) Thus it 
may be significant that in the group discussions referred to earlier, adminis- 
trative staff did not criticize cafeteria prices, whereas four out of seven groups 
of production workers, and six out of seven groups of storemen did so. 
This line of thought was not supported, however, by an analysis of the 
answers to one item in the questionnaire: administrative staff on the average 
said that they were prepared to spend 2s. 3d. a day on their lunch, production 
workers 2s. $d., and storemen 2s. 5d. 


2. Ecological Forces 


Experience has shown the importance of the siting of a factory cafeteria: 
accessibility, attractiveness of surroundings, and particularly distance from 
work-places may operate as negative or positive forces in relation to the use 
of the cafeteria, according to how these factors are perceived by the majority 
of workers. The siting of the cafeteria in this factory is illustrated by Figure 2. 


FIGURE 2 
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As the cafeteria is on the ground floor of the building occupied by the 
production unit, the workers of this unit can be regarded as being closest to 
it, although in terms of actual walking time there is virtually no difference 
between the production unit and the administrative unit. Thus this factor of 
distance cannot explain the differences in the eating behaviour of the two 
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units; for example, whereas 85 per cent of the administrative staff eat in the 
canteen, only 47 per cent of production workers do so. However, distance 
could operate as a negative force as far as the storemen are concerned. The 
fact that they have further to walk to the cafeteria than the rest of the factory 
—the most remote point is approximately five minutes’ walk uphill—might 
deter many from using the cafeteria either as a place to eat in or as a source 
of food. This could help to explain why only 27 per cent of the storemen 
eat in the cafeteria. 

Perhaps more important, although less obvious, could be the effect of 
what might be called “‘pyschological distance”. As illustrated in Figure 2, 
the areas occupied by the administration and the cafeteria are physically 
distinct, and physical locomotion is required for a member of the adminis- 
trative staff to leave his work-place and enter the cafeteria. However, as 
previously described, a special section with padded seats is reserved in the 
cafeteria for the exclusive use of administrative staff so that this is virtually 
administrative territory. Thus for an administrative staff member to take up 
a position in the cafeteria does not involve penetrating the boundaries of 
another region—boundaries which would represent a barrier to his free 
locomotion—or the loss of membership character of the region to which he 
belongs and the acquiring of the different membership character determined 
by the region he would thus enter. Thus in Figure 3(a) the administrative 
staff member A reaches his goal, the administrative section of the cafeteria 
X, without leaving his region. 

The position of the production unit in relation to the cafeteria is more 
complicated. Physically the cafeteria is within the same building as the 
production unit; moreover, they were both established at the same time and 
much later than the administrative and store units; thus there could be a 
tendency to identify one with the other and hence to assume that the pro- 
duction unit would be psychologically closer to the cafeteria than either of 
the other two units. However, the production unit and the cafeteria are 
physically distinct and, unlike the administrative staff, the production workers 
have no special section they can regard as their own. In order for the pro- 
duction worker to patronize the cafeteria he must leave the psychological 
region representing the production unit and penetrate the barrier, relatively 
weak though it may be, provided by the boundaries of the cafeteria as a 
distinct region. This situation is depicted in Figure 3(b). In the absence of 
any compensating forces it could thus be expected that production workers 
would be less inclined to usesthe cafeteria than administrative staff. 

The situation is different again for the store unit. The store existed before 
the cafeteria, which was built not as an adjunct to the existing store building 
but as part of the new production building. The cafeteria is physically nearer 
for all members of the administrative and production units—and both are 
numerically smaller—than for any employees belonging to the store. The 
storemen, like the production workers, must move ce one psychological 
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region to another if they are to patronize the cafeteria, but in their case the 
barrier in the path of this locomotion may well be stronger, for of necessity 
they must pass through the “sphere of influence” of the administration as 
indicated by the location of the units in Figure 2. This situation is depicted 
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in Figure 3(c). Inaccordance with this comparative analysis, storemen would 
be, as in fact they are, least likely of all three groups to use the cafeteria. 

In general terms, the forces covered by our concept of psychological 
distance are operating in the same direction, but not necessarily with the 
same intensity, as those represented by the fact of physical distance. 


3. Psychological Forces 


Mention has been made of the tendency for distinctive cultural groups, 
whatever their size, to develop and preserve characteristic patterns of eating 
behaviour. In the factory community which provided the setting of the 
study reported here, it has been noted that the three sections or units which 
make up the total institution can be distinguished as three sub-institutions 
with cultures and eating patterns that differ from those of the factory 
regarded as a whole and from each other. 

The first point to be noted is that the three sub-institutions can be differ- 
entiated and ordered in accordance with the social status in the factory of 
their members. The relatively small administrative unit (about one-seventh 
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of the factory population) consists of the executives, technical specialists, and 
“white-collar” clerical staff who are regarded and regard themselves as the 
most highly skilled members of the factory community, as the factory élite. 
Then comes the much larger production unit with its skilled manual workers 
engaged in production—toolmakers, turners and fitters, machinists, etc.— 
which occupies the middle position between the administration and the 
store. The store unit, with almost half the total factory population, consists 
very largely of semi-skilled and unskilled manual workers engaged in the 
handling and storage of the finished materials produced by the production 
unit. 

The sub-institutional patterns of eating behaviour can be matched with 
this structured social hierarchy: the higher the level, the more formal and 
elaborate the eating behaviour. At the highest level, the administrative staff 
prefer to sit in their reserved area in the cafeteria and eat the hot meal and 
other food prepared for cafeteria patrons. At the other end of the scale, 
storemen prefer to sit with complete informality on the wharf or around 
their work-places and eat sandwich lunches brought from home. The middle 
group, the production workers, display the characteristics of both other 
groups: the eating behaviour of nearly half of them is similar to that of 
administrative staff, while that of the rest corresponds to the behaviour of 
the storemen. 

As Lewin has indicated that different socio-economic levels in the general 
community have different eating behaviours (6), it is possible that the group 
differences found in this factory merely reflect the differences carried by the 
individuals who comprise these groups in virtue of their class membership 
outside the factory. Observations made in many other industrial situations 
would suggest, however, that this cannot provide a sufficient explanation of 
the different behaviours operating. In any case, the further question arises as 
to why the storemen, and to a lesser extent the production workers, have 
not shown a greater tendency to adapt their eating behaviour to the condi- 
tions created by the existence of an attractive cafeteria, with its dining-room 
and provision of food of various kinds, and to conform to the behaviour 
expected of them by factory management in the introduction of this 
amenity. 

This brings us to the second point: the eating behaviour of the members 
of each of the sub-institutions may be determined in large measure by their 
need to conform to group standards which have special significance for the 
group in relation to other groups, and which are maintained in accordance 
with group needs. These needs are related to the fact that the social structure 
and culture of the factory are affected very considerably by the paternalistic 
behaviour of the management headed by a dominant father-figure in the 
person of the general manager, who also carries the additional prestige of 
his senior Service rank. It is not surprising that the members of the adminis- 
trative unit, which is made up of those who are the management and those 
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whose work is closely related to the exercise of managerial functions, should 
accept the standard’ of behaviour of their leader, the general manager, and 
so eat in and patronize the cafeteria. Group conformity is required as one 
means of establishing identification with the leader, and at the same time 
demonstrating the separateness of the group from other groups—the latter 
being facilitated by the physical segregation and privilege enjoyed in the 
cafeteria. 

The group standards of the storemen as a group are in sharp contrast to 
those of the administrative group. As the storemen are functionally and 
physically remote from, and in terms of the factory status system inferior to, 
the factory leader (the general manager) and the administrative group 
associated with him, close identification with the leader and the voluntary 
acceptance of his standards are not to be expected. Moreover, the presence 
of the barrier representing physical and psychological distance from the 
cafeteria and segregation Sines it would make such identification difficult, 
if not impossible. In comparison with the other two groups, the storemen 
are the least favoured and to some extent may regard themselves as an 
“underprivileged minority”, although numerically they are the largest group. 
It might be expected, therefore, particularly in an autocratically-led organ- 
ization, that the group would display minority-group behaviour by rejecting 
the official standards of behaviour in those areas of behaviour where this is 
possible. Lunch-time behaviour represents an area, probably the major area 
in the life of the factory, in which deviant behaviour is socially sanctioned. 
(Even so, there is in the factory some support for the idea of compelling 
employees to use the cafeteria.) 

The operation of pressures to conform to group standards in the admin- 
istrative and store units may explain one point noted in the analysis of the 
questionnaire results. Although 100 per cent response was aimed at, this was 
not achieved as only 187 employees, 69 per cent, passed in completed 
questionnaires, the response from the separate units being 72 per cent from 
the administration, 79 per cent from the production unit, and 60 per cent 
from the store. Now, it has been shown that the group norm for the admin- 
istrative staff is to be a cafeteria patron (in the sense defined earlier), and, in 
consequence, those who are non-patrons and, to a lesser extent, those who 
are supplementary patrons can be regarded as deviants. At first glance it may 
seem surprising, therefore, that whereas only 12 out of 21 patrons responded 
to the questionnaire, 16 of the 18 non-patrons and supplementary patrons 
did so. By contrast, non-patronage is the group norm for the storemen, with 
patrons and supplementary patrons being he deviants; and as with the 
administrative unit, it was the deviants who responded best to the question- 
naire. Thus of the 32 patrons and supplementary patrons 30 responded, but 
only 45 of 93 non-patrons. The better performance in this regard of the non- 
patron members of the administrative unit and the patron members of the 
store may suggest that these individuals were more highly motivated than 
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others because consciously or unconsciously they saw the questionnaire as 
providing them with an opportunity to justify their deviation or non- 
conformance from the standards of the group to which they belong. 

As their behaviour in relation to the cafeteria indicates, the production 
workers have less need than the other two groups for group standards of 
eating behaviour which should be observed in the interests of the group. 
They are an “in-between” group: much larger than the administration, a 
little smaller than the store; without the status of the white-collar élite, yet 
superior in their skill as tradesmen to the less skilled storemen; while not 
enjoying the special cafeteria privileges of the administration, they have at 
least the advantage of proximity over the storemen. Thus, as the interviews 
showed, they can afford to be less partisan with regard to the cafeteria than 
the other two groups. Group cohesion does not require that a pattern of 
eating behaviour should be built around either the acceptance or rejection 
of the cafeteria and its service. A production worker may behave like the 
typical member of the administrative staff and regularly eat in the cafeteria, 
purchasing something for his lunch, perhaps the entire hot meal, or he may 
behave like the typical storemen and rarely enter the cafeteria, if ever, pre- 
ferring to eat his cut lunch brought from home at or near his work-place. 
He can do either without weakening his group membership by adopting 
what could be regarded as deviant behaviour. 


SUMMARY 


1. A study has been reported of the eating behaviour of the members 
of a relatively small Australian engineering factory which was described in 
terms of its function, social structure, culture, and personality distribution. 
The factory cannot be regarded as typical or representative. 

2. The elements in the pattern of eating behaviour which were examined 
were the time of eating, the place and social setting of eating, and the food 
eaten, with special reference to patronage of the Recs cafeteria. 

3. Data obtained in the course of the study are consistent with two 
hypotheses: 

(a) That the pattern of eating behaviour of the members of the factory 

had the properties of a quasi-stationary process. 

(b) That there would be differences in the pattern of eating behaviour 
of the institution or factory community as a whole in accordance 
with the social structure and culture of its sub-institutions. 

4. Three sub-institutions were identified—the administrative unit, the 
production unit, and the store—and their distinctive patterns of eating 
behaviour were discussed. 

s. The dynamics of the eating behaviour of the members of the three 
sub-institutions were considered in relation to the operation of certain forces 
—economic, ecological, and psychological: 
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(a) Sub-institutional differences did not appear to be due to the operation 
of economic forces, the evidence being inconclusive. 

(v) These differences, in general, corresponded to differences that could be 
expected to result from the effects of both physical and psychological 
distance from the factory cafeteria. 

(c) The differences could be explained as being determined by the need 
of the members of each sub-institution to conform to group standards 
which have special social significance for each group in relation to 
the other groups. These needs spring from the social structure and 
culture of the Cay as a whole, in the determination of which top 
management has played a decisive role. 

6. Two conclusions, one specific and one general, can be drawn from this 

study: 

@) No significant change in the pattern of eating behaviour of the 
members of this particular factory can be expected without the appro- 
priate re-structuring of the social field so that a new level in the quasi- 
stationary process can be established. This re-structuring would need 
to be based on the social as well as the food needs of the members 
of each of the three sub-institutions. 

(b) As eating behaviour is only part of the cultural pattern operative in the 
given situation, the reaction of workers to the introduction of an 
industrial food service or to changes in an existing service will not be 
determined simply by factors associated with the food offered and 
the general competence of the catering, as is frequently assumed by 
industrial caterers. The effective planning of an industrial food service 
requires an understanding of the forces operating in the organization 
and way of life of the particular factory community, consisting as it 
may be of a number of sub-institutional groups. 
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AN EXPERIMENTAL TEST OF THE 
EFFECT OF TRAINING ON 
DISCUSSION LEADERSHIP 


NORMAN R. F. MAIER 





INTRODUCTION 


In previous experiments (3, 4) the author has shown that a discussion 
leader can improve the quality of group decision (a) by giving the person 
with a minority opinion a chance to be heard and (b) by asking questions 
and reflecting ideas in the group so as to cause the group to explore ideas 
together. The purpose of the present experiment is to explore still another 
aspect of leader influence on group discussion. It deals with the influence of 
training leaders to use a permissive approach as against the approaches 
generally practised in business. This statement of the problem raises two 
questions: 

1. will the training given have any effect on the leaders’ behaviour? and 

2. is the training given to the leaders of the type that facilitates the solving 

of problems? ; 

Training in human relations may fail to show up in a practical situation 
for one of the three following reasons: (a) the training does not offer a better 
approach than one already in existence; (b) the supervisor may not have 
learned enough to profit from the training; and (c) the supervisor may have 
learned enough skills to profit, but he fails to practice what he has learned 
because of pressures outside himself. It is important that these reasons be 
treated as separately as possible and the purpose in this study is to eliminate 
the third reason as an interfering factor, since Hariton (1) found it to 
be a restraining force, and one which was out of a trainer’s immediate 
influence. 

In this instance we are concerned with the value of training leaders in a 
permissive style of conducting group discussion meetings and agreeing on 
an action to be taken by asking employees to participate in obtaining the 
solution to a problem. 
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EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN 


In order to have the same set of conditions repeated so as to permit com- 
parisons of large numbers of groups, and at the same time to introduce 
realistic ego-involvements, it seemed best to set up the experiment as a 
Multiple Role-Playing situation (2, 5) and present all groups with the same 
industrial problem. In each group one person, chosen at random, was to serve 
as foreman and three others to act as employees reporting to the foreman. 
This procedure permitted the experimenter to place many groups of four 
persons in the same relationships with each other and to confront them with 
the same problem. An uncontrolled variable was that of the differences in 
personalities that various persons would add to the roles supplied them. 
This variable is neutralized by using a number of groups. 

The experimental variable was the training in group decision which was 
given to the experimental groups and omitted from the control groups. Thus 
in 44 groups the persons were exposed to 8 hours of presentation on the 
nature of the group decision method and how it could be adapted to dealing 
with job problems. The training emphasized the point that if employees are 
allowed to participate in solving a problem they will be able to get together 
on a solution that they are willing to accept. The foremen’s functions in such 
discussions are to present the facts and conditions bearing on the problem and 
to conduct a permissive discussion. 

Four hours of discussion also were part of the training. The discussions 
permitted (a) an expression of attitudes in the participants, (b) opportunities 
to ask questions, and (c) opportunities to air personal views. The presentation 
and discussion periods were combined in three training periods of about 
24 hours each. The role-playing problem was introduced as a part of the 
training program. 

A total of 36 other groups were given no training except for a half-hour 
lecture given in connection with introducing the problem for role-playing. 
The lecture was on the subject of resistance to change and emphasis was 
placed on (a) the importance of recognizing differences in attitudes in em- 
ployees, (b) the importance of employees accepting changes in jobs if these 
are to be made successfully, (c) recognizing that all employees do not have 
the same motivations, and (d) listening to what employees have to say in 
order to understand them. 

All of the trained and untrained persons were industrial personnel con- 
sisting primarily of first line supervisors and intermediate management. Thus 
any experiences they had in dealing with people varied about the same way 
in the trained and untrained groups. In no instance did the participants know 
that an experiment was being performed since role-playing this particular 
problem was set up as a part of a human relations training program. The 
difference between the groups, therefore, was the point at which this par- 
ticular part of the training was introduced into the program. Role-playing 
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was introduced into both experimental and control sets of groups by inform- 
ing the audience that they were about to participate in solving a lifelike job 
problem. “The problem to be presented involves a foreman who must talk 
over a job matter with three of his employees. This situation will give you 
a first hand experience with the types of influence which operate.” They were 
then told that they would be divided into groups of four and given a set of 
instructions which would give each of them a particular part to play in this 
situation. They were asked to accept the roles, to imagine themselves in the 
situation described, and to interact with each other in a natural manner. They 
were informed that the roles would only give them a starting point. Once 
the discussion had begun they would find that they would be influenced by 
each other and that they should let their behaviors change as circumstances 
in the group dictated. In other words, they were asked to start out with the 
roles supplied and let things develop as in a real life situation. 

The persons present were then divided into groups of four. (The experi- 
ment was repeated five times in order to accumulate the 80 groups.) Each 
group was given a set of instructions (one page for each member) and the 
person who took the set from the assistant was made the foreman. He kept 
the top page and passed a page with a role to each of the other three persons. 

It will be noted that the persons playing the part of the foreman as well 

as those playing the part of the employees were trained in group discussion 
in the experimental group. It was felt that this condition actually would exist 
in an industry in which group participation methods are used over a period 
of time. However, it was important that the participants in the untrained 
groups be not trained more than the leaders since this condition might make 
them critical of the supervisors’ approach. Thus both sets of leaders worked 
with groups whose backgrounds were similar to their own. 
‘In order to compare the effectiveness of the discussion led by foremen in 
the trained and untrained groups it is desirable to have a problem which 
involves both quality of decision and acceptance of decision in order to 
become a success in practice. It is generally conceded that acceptance is 
better where participation is used and hence it is important that the quality 
of the decision also is recognized. 

Both the trained and untrained groups were allowed 30 minutes for 


discussion time. Preliminary experience indicated that this amount of time 
is adequate for most groups. 


THE EXPERIMENTAL PROBLEM 


The problem used for Multiple Role-Playing is entitled “Changing Work 
Procedure”. It deals with a situation in which there is resistance to change. 
The men are doing an assembly job and work in teams. To reduce boredom 
the men change jobs. Since each man does his best work on a particular 
operation the talents of the men would be used more effectively if each man 
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worked continuously on the operation for which he was best suited. This 
means that the foreman will raise the problem of change. Resistance to 
change appears in the form of (a) a desire to avoid monotony, (b) fear of 
rate cuts and (c) hostility toward the time-study man. The first of these 
resistances to change may be regarded as intellectual in that the realistic factor 
of boredom is involved; the last two are emotional in that distrust and 
imagined threats are involved. These make the problem sufficiently difficult 
so that good discussion leadership is needed to resolve the conflict. 
The roles supplied for the problem are as follows: 


Role for Gus Thompson, foreman 


You are the foreman in a shop and supervise the work of about 20 men. 
Most of the jobs are piece-rate jobs and some of the men work in teams and 
are paid on a team piece-rate basis. In one of the teams, Jack, Walt, and Steve 
work together. Each one of them does one of the operations for an hour and 
then they exchange, so that all men perform each of the operations at different 
times. The men themselves decided to operate that way and you have never 
given the plan any thought. 

Lately, Jim Clark, the methods man, has been around and studied con- 
ditions in your shop. He timed Jack, Walt, and Steve on each of the operations 
and came up with the following facts. 


Time per Operation 





Position 1 Position 2 Position 3 Total 





He observed that with the men rotating, the average time for all three 
operations would be one-third of the total time or 11} minutes per complete 
unit. If, however, Jacked worked in the No. 1 spot, Steve on the No. 2 spot, 
and Walt in the No. 3 spot, the time would be 9} minutes, a reduction of 
over 17 per cent. Such a reduction in time would amount to saving of more 
than 80 minutes. In other words, the lost production would be about the 
same as that which would occur if the men loafed for 80 minutes in an 8-hour 
day. If the time were used for productive effort, production would be 
increased more than 20 per cent. 

This made pretty good sense to you so you have decided to take up the 
problem with the men. You feel that they should go along with any change 
in operation that is made. 
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Role for Jack 


You are one of three men on an assembly operation. Walt and Steve are 
your team mates and you enjoy working with them. You get paid on a team 
basis and you are making wages that are entirely satisfactory. Steve isn’t quite 
as fast as Walt and you, but when you feel he is holding things up too much 
each of you can help out. 

The work is very monotonous. The saving thing about it is that every 
hour you all change positions. In this way you get to do all three operations. 
You are best on the Number 1 position so when you get in that spot you turn 
out some extra work and so make the job easier for Steve who follows you in 
that position. 

You have been on this job for two years and have never run out of work. 
Apparently your group can make pretty good pay without running your- 
selves out of a job. Lately, however, the company has had some of its experts 
hanging around. It looks like the company is trying to work out some speed- 
up methods. If they make these jobs any more simple you won't be able to 
stand the monotony. Gus Thompson, your foreman, is a decent guy and has 
never criticized your team’s work. 


Role for Steve 


You work with Jack and Walt on an assembly job and get paid on a team 
piece-rate basis. The three of you work very well together and make a pretty 
good wage. Jack and Walt like to make a little more than you think is neces- 
sary but you go along with them and work as hard as you can so as to keep 
the production up where they want it. They are good fellows; often help you 
out if you fall behind and so you feel it is only fair to try and go along with 
the pace they set. 

The three of you exchange positions every hour. In this way you get to 
work all positions. You like the Number 2 position the best because it is 
easier. When you get in the Number 3 position you can’t keep up and then 
you feel Gus Thompson, the foreman, watching you. Sometimes Walt and 
Jack slow down when you are on the Number 3 spot and then the foreman 
seems satisfied. 

Lately the methods man has been hanging around watching the job. You 


wonder what he is up to. Can’t they leave guys alone who are doing all 
right? 


Role for Walt 


You work with Jack and Steve on a job that requires three separate 
operations. Each of you works on each of the three operations by rotating 
position once every hour. This makes the work more interesting and you can 
always help out the other fellow by running the job ahead in case one of you 
doesn’t feel so good. It’s all right to help out because you get paid on a team 
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piece-rate basis. You could actually earn more if Steve were a faster worker, 
but he is a swell guy and you would rather have him in the group than 
someone else who might do a little bit more. 

You find all three positions about equally desirable. They are all simple 
and purely routine. The monotony doesn’t bother you much because you 
can talk, day dream, and change your pace. By working slow for a while and 
then fast you can sort of set your pace to music you hum to yourself. Jack 
and Steve like the idea of changing jobs and even though Steve is slow on 
some positions, the changing around has its good points. You feel you get 
to a stopping place every time you change positions and this kind of takes 
the place of a rest pause. 

Lately some kind of efficiency expert has been hanging around. He stands 
some distance away with a stop-watch in his hand. The company could get 
more for its money if it put some of those guys to work. You say to yourself, 
“Td like to see one of these guys try and tell me how to do this job. I'd sure 
give him an earful.” 

If Gus Thompson, your foreman, doesn’t get him out of the shop pretty 
soon you're going to tell him what you think of his dragging in company 
spies. 


RESULTS 


A number of outcomes is possible for the type of problem used in this 
study. Since certain facts in the situation are supplied it is perhaps safe to 
assume that a realistic recognition of these facts would result in the solution 
of highest quality. Thus most persons would agree that if employees were 
willing to change their work method in conformity with the time study 
man’s figures the discussion would be considered a success; at least this type 
of solution would be the foreman’s objective. 

Failure, on the other hand, would be indicated if (a) the group refused 
to change their present method of working, (b) no decision could be reached 
in the allotted time, or (c) the foreman imposed his solution and the men 
rebelled. 

Between these two extremes there are also intermediate solutions which 
may be considered compromises. Two types of compromises have been 
reported. In one, the employees continue rotating as formerly, but schedule 
themselves in order to spend more time on the position where they are most 
competent. Thus, a given employee may spend one hour at each of two 
positions and two hours at his best position. The other compromise is for two 
men to exchange jobs periodically while the third continues to work on his 
best position. Jack and Walt might exchange Positions 1 and 3 while Steve 
continues on Position 2. 

It might be argued that these compromise solutions actually may be 
superior to the solution suggested by the time study man since boredom has 
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been properly recognized and treated. However, the more conservative 
position would be to avoid this controversy in the present analysis. 

Table 1 gives the types of solutions presented by both trained and un- 
trained groups. General observation reveals that in the outcomes classified 
as failures the untrained groups offer the greater variety. Thus for these groups 
there are three types of failures. These occur when a group (a) rebels against 
the foreman’s imposed decision; (b) specifies no action (no solution), or 
(c) has a foreman who gives in and makes no change. In the trained grou 
failure is registered only when the foreman gives in and accepts a group's 
refusal to change. 

The striking thing about the compromise solutions is that these occur only 
within the trained groups (see middle part of Table 1). These possibilities 
never arise as considerations for bringing about a meeting of minds in the 
untrained groups. 

Similarly the acceptance of a full change (foreman’s objective) in work 
methods (last part of Table 1) shows some variation in the trained groups but 
not in the untrained groups. Thus rest pauses and helping each other become 
parts of the solution when “working the best position” is accepted, but these 
additions never become attached to solutions in the untrained groups. 

Table 1 also gives the frequency with which provisional solutions arise. 
A provisional solution is one that group members agree to try for a specified 
period of time, with the understanding that they will then reconsider the 
problem. The frequency with which this condition is attached to various 
solutions is shown by the numbers in parentheses. Thus in column 8 we find 
that 20 of the trained groups agreed to work their best positions, and in 13 
of these instances this was a trial period (which was specified). 


TABLE 1 SOLUTIONS REACHED IN GROUPS WITH TRAINED AND 
UNTRAINED LEADERS 





| Resistance to change not Partial changes in Foreman's objective 
| method | 


| 
Failures | Compromises 
overcome | Full change in method 
| 





2 | $1 «4 ; 4 , 6 7 P 
ack and | 
|More time | Walt || Work best) Work best! 7.4 
on best | rotate, || PosHen | position roe 
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Steve || Pause each other | P 
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The frequency of provisional solutions may be considered a measure of 
unresolved resistance stemming from doubts. In the 44 experimental groups, 
17 solutions (38-6 per cent) carried this provision, whereas in the 36 control 
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groups 18 solutions (s0°o per cent) did so. Thus despite the facts that pro- 
visional solutions are associated with change, and the control group has the 
smaller proportion of changes, it still has the higher percentage of provisional 
solutions. 

Table 2 presents the general results in a more summarized manner. From 
this table it can be seen that the solutions of the trained leader groups may 
be classified as: 4-5 per cent failures; 36-4 per cent compromises; and $91 per 
cent successes. The solutions of the untrained leader groups may be classified 
as: $0°0 per cent failures; 00 per cent compromises; and 50-0 per cent suc- 
cesses. The difference in the distributions of solutions into these three classi- 
fications is significant well beyond -oo1. (Chi Square = 29-7519 with 2 
degrees of freedom.) 

The striking feature of the difference in the distribution of solutions in 
the two sets of groups is not that the training markedly increases the degree 
of acceptance of the solution that the foreman might have had in mind, but 
rather that training of the discussion leader prevents failures from occurring. 
The primary procedure used by an untrained leader is to attempt to sell his 
solution to the group, whereas that of the trained leader is more to raise the 
problem with the group for discussion. In the light of this emphasis on a 
particular solution it is interesting to find that the foreman’s solution is slightly 
less frequently accepted by the groups in which the pressures to accept it are 
the strongest. Thus the solution of “working the best position” was accepted 
50 per cent of the time when the foreman emphasized its virtues and 59°1 per 
cent of the time when this was done to a lesser degree. It seems justifiable to 
conclude, therefore, that a foreman who trys to sell a solution to a problem 
is no more likely to sell this solution to his group than is a foreman who is 
more concerned with discussing the problem. The big gain for the latter type 
of foreman is that he avoids failures. 


TABLE 2 PERCENTAGE OF SUCCESSES, FAILURES AND COMPROMISES IN 
TRAINED AND UNTRAINED GROUPS 


Failures Compromises 


Successes 


Trained leader gt 8K tit«C TC 
Untrained leader §0°0 00 





The degree of good feeling resulting from the discussion was measured 
by asking the foreman to indicate which of the employees he would consider 
a problem individual. Table 3 shows the number of times Jack, Walt, and 
Steve were indicated as problem employees. It will be seen that in the trained 
groups Jack was mentioned 4 times, Walt 9 times and Steve once. Thus in 
the 44 groups (consisting of 132 employees) 14, or 10°6 per cent of the em- 
ployees were mentioned. In the untrained groups, Jack was mentioned 11 
times, Walt 12 times and Steve 4 times. In the 36 groups (consisting of 108 
employees) 27, or 25 per cent of the employees were mentioned as problems. 
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The Chi Square (1 degree of freedom) of the difference equals 8-6882, which 
means that the difference in the number of problem employees is significant 
beyond the 1 per cent level. 

This indicates that the untrained leaders had a much less satisfying time 
in their discussions than did the trained leaders. The fact that each of the 
employees was a problem in one group or another indicates that the inter- 
personal relations that occurred in role-playing, rather than the type of role 
supplied to the individual, contributed to the types of clashes in personality 
that occurred. 

Dissatisfaction of the employees was primarily associated with the solu- 
tions reported as failures. Thus in each of the 18 untrained groups that are 
classified as failures there were from 1 to 3 dissatisfied employees. There was 
I dissatisfied employee in the two trained groups whose solutions are classified 
as failures. One other dissatisfied employee was found in the remaining 42 
experimental groups and four were found in the 18 control groups which 
accepted the att ats solution. It seems then that satisfaction was largely 
associated with the acceptance of solutions regardless of the methods used by 
the foremen. The style of leadership influenced satisfaction primarily because 
it increased the frequency with which solutions were accepted. 


TABLE 3 MEASURE OF ACCEPTANCE OF SOLUTION PROPOSED 





No. of groups Problem employees 





| per cent of 
employees 


Steve | 
| 


Trained groups | | 10°6 
Untrained groups el |  2§°0 





DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 


The results of this study clearly show that a group’s resistance to change 
can be sharply reduced by training the leader for 8 hours on group decision 
procedures. The primary difference between trained and untrained leaders’ 
conference procedures is that the untrained leader attempts to motivate his 
group to accept the change in work methods by pointing out that more 
money will be made. He is inclined to refute objections and thus engenders 
hostility. The trained discussion leader, however, is more inclined to present 
the situation as a problem and to listen to suggestions and criticisms raised 
by his group. Although many of the trained leaders do revert to selling 
procedures they tend to be more tolerant, considerate and open to suggestions. 

As a result of the difference in the leader’s approach, solutions of those 
trained in group decision tended to be either acceptance of the implied solu- 
tion or the development of some compromise solution. Discussion leaders 
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untrained in group decision try to do a selling job. As a result, they either 
sell their solution, or they completely fail to convince the group, with the 
result that hard feelings are developed. The fact that untrained leaders do not 
sell the desired solution more often than the trained leaders indicates that this 
solution has a certain amount of appeal in itself and that the selling approach 
alone has very little effect, except to exclude the possibility of compromise. 

Thus complete failures and dissatisfaction replaced the compromise solutions 
and satisfaction in the untrained groups. The compromise solutions should 
not be regarded as partial successes since they may actually be superior to the 
solutions advocated by the leader. 

It is apparent that differences in leadership skill existed within both sets 
of groups. However, the important thing is the demonstration that leader- 
ship style plays a very important part and that this style can be acquired 
through training. How much more skill in group leadership can be acquired 
with additional training remains to be investigated. 

It is possible to raise certain doubts regarding the interpretation of these 
findings. Since both the discussion leaders (foreman’s role) and the partici- 
pants (roles of Jack, Walt and Steve) received training, one might suppose 
that the differences in outcome were influenced by the fact that the trained 
participants were the more agreeable and cooperative. The writer does not 
consider this a realistic objection since leadership skill was for the leader to 
exercise and not a factor that would influence a participant in the direction 
of tolerance. If anything, the participants in the trained group would tend 
to be the more critical of the leader’s conduct and hence would tend to react 
more violently to procedures which were out of line with the training. 
However, the experiment should be repeated if it is felt that this argument 
is unsound. The present experiment demonstrates that the magnitude of 
difference obtained is sufficiently great to be measured and hence constitutes 
a practical design which can be repeated under conditions in which none of 
the participants is trained. 

It might also be argued that the outcome of role-playing problems cannot 
be generalized to real life problems. This, of course, is debatable. Certainly 
it would be desirable to test this question experimentally in real life situations. 
However, the difficulty is that the same conditions cannot be repeated in 
many groups so as to permit a controlled experimental design. 

Those who have worked with role-playing recognize how realistically 
it captures real life conditions. Because it stimulates real life problems it is 
extremely useful as a training method. Furthermore, there is a real life aspect 
to group decision problems as seen in the one used in this experiment. 
Regardless of whether a participant fully adopts the role assigned to him, 
he is placed in a problem situation and must agree with others on a solution. 
To the extent that each person is involved in a problem the situation is real 
and personal for him. The roles merely add some additional attitude loadings 


such as are found in comparable life situations. 
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An important difference between testing the effects of training through 
role-playing and in real life situations is that in role playing there is less resis- 
tance to trying out newly acquired skills than under practical conditions. This 
is due to the facts that (a) restraints from higher management are absent, 
(b) the fear of the consequences of failure is present to a much lesser degree, 
(c) embarrassments, which may be anticipated because of a change in pro- 
cedure, are absent since the supervisor is dealing with a new group and 
(d) irritations with individuals are at a minimum because the discussion 
leader is less emotionally involved himself. However, it is because those 
restraining influences are absent in role playing that this method becomes 
ideal for the purpose of measuring skill by itself. The extent to which skills 
are inhibited by restraining factors is a separate type of study. Certainly the 
degree to which discussion leadership skills are lost when the leader becomes 
frustrated is an important study in itself. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In so far as differences were obtained as a result of training in group 
decision procedures, this experiment indicates that leaders can favorably 
influence the outcome of discussions by presenting participants with prob- 
lems rather than with solutions. In supplying the relevant facts, the trained 
leaders caused solutions to emerge which were at least as good as those 
supplied by the untrained leaders. The important gain was that the trained 
leaders almost completely avoided failures and in their stead obtained 
alternate solutions, some of which might have been of higher quality than 
the solution established as the satisfactory one. 

Further, one may conclude that with 8 hours of training this type of 
leadership can be acquired to a sufficient degree to produce a marked differ- 
ence in outcome. This does not mean that supervisors receiving this training 
will use it on the job. Rather, they have the ability to use it on the job 
providing conditions are such as to motivate them and serious restraining 
influences are absent. 


SUMMARY 


A total of 176 supervisors in industry were given 8 hours’ training in 
group decision. Another 144 supervisors received no training, but instead 
were given a lecture on attitudes. The trained supervisors were then divided 
into 44 groups of four each and the untrained supervisors were divided into 
36 groups of four each. All groups were tested by being confronted with a 
role-playing problem in which one member served as a foreman and the 
other three played the parts of his employees working on a sub-assembly job. 
The situation confronting each group was one in which the foreman obtained 
facts which suggested a more efficient method of doing the assembly. Since 
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the men worked on a group piece-rate basis the suggested method meant a 
gain in earnings. However, the roles supplied the workman introduced the 
kinds of suspicion ordinarily associated with such a change. 

Measures were made of the outcome of discussions held by both experi- 
mental (trained) and control groups. It was found that 50 per cent of the 
control groups accepted the change in work methods implied by the fore- 
man’s facts whereas $0 per cent oft the groups rejected his recommendations. 
In the trained group, 59°1 per cent of the groups accepted the above men- 
tioned change and only 4:5 per cent refused to make any changes. The 
remaining groups (36-4 per cent) agreed to other types of changes, which 
may be regarded as compromises. 

Other significant differences favorable to the trained group also were 
obtained. The number of employees viewed by the foreman as problem 
employees was 10°6 per cent for the trained groups and 25-0 per cent for 
the untrained groups. Employee satisfaction with the outcome was greater 
for the trained than the untrained group, primarily because agreement was 
reached more frequently in the trained groups than in the untrained groups. 
When the untrained groups reached agreement they too tended to be 
satisfied. 

Since persons playing the part of the foreman in the untrained groups 
tended to try to sell a solution, whereas persons playing the part of the 
foreman in the trained group tended more to conduct a discussion of a prob- 
lem and obtain a solution from the group, it is concluded that the latter 
approach is a far more effective method for leading a discussion than is the 
selling approach. Furthermore, it is concluded that 8 hours of training will 
produce enough skill to markedly differentiate trained from untrained per- 
sonnel. However, the problem of motivating these trained supervisors to 
practice on the job the leadership skills they have learned is still another 
matter. Attitudes of higher management and other factors in the practical 
situation may completely prevent supervisors from utilizing their newly 
acquired skills. It is because a role-playing situation reduces the restraining 
influences that act on the individual from the outside that it becomes an ideal 
method for measuring skills by themselves. 
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Air War and Emotional Stress: Psychological Studies of Bombing and Civilian Defense. Irving 
L. Janis. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1951. pp. 288. 


In Air War and Emotional Stress, Irving Janis, Yale University psychologist, undertakes 
to review and systematize reporting and research on the psychological and emotional 
reactions of civilian populations to air warfare. His formulation of the crucial problems 
and ingenuity in exploiting available data has resulted in a closely reasoned volume of 
great usefulness. It represents a model in the integration of systematic research studies with 
other sources of information on a most complex problem. 

The report consists of three parts: a reanalysis of the United States Strategic Bombing 
Survey findings dealing with the reactions of the civilian population to atomic bombing 
at Hiroshima and Nagasaki. Presumably, this data maar have the greater applicability 
to future developments. The second part deals with specific psychiatric disorders and 
emotional adaptations to conventional air bombardment during a Second World War 
and includes two more generally oriented chapters on wartime morale and adjustment 
mechanisms. Since the study was supported by the RAND Corporation, a research 
agency of the United States Air Force, the last part entitled, “Psychological Aspects of 
Civilian Defense’’, set forth a wide range of implication for civilian defense preparation 
as well as outlining next steps in needed empirical research. 

The introductory section on reactions to atomic bombardment is naturally pre- 
occupied with the often discussed question whether the population of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki reacted with panic under attack. Janis concludes, “the meager, fr tary 
evidence available on overt behavior does not provide substantial support for the claims 
that overt panic, disorganized or anti-social behavior occurred on a mass scale during the 
two A-bomb disasters”. This conclusion in part depends on what is accepted as the 
definition of panic and what constitutes evidence of panic. The unreliability of reports 
about human behavior under extreme situations is well known to social scientists who 
have participated in combat or bombings. Janis presents some extremely interesting data 
which are helpful in indicating the limits within which social scientists must operate. From 
the United States Strategic Bombing Survey, it was found, for example, that even inside 
the target cities some respondents claimed to have heard an extremely intense almost 
overpowering roar whereas others explicitly denied having heard any loud sound at all. 

Two underlying difficult questions are involved. How would the population have 
responded to i warning of atomic bombardment as far as effecting personal air 
raid precaution? There is no answer to this question except speculation. Second, after the 
initial disorganization which was so disruptive as to make panic-like behavior almost 
adaptative, how quickly did the formal and informal apparatus of civil defense mobilize 
itself. There is some evidence that civil defense remained effectively on the job. However, 
the survey data which Janis has at hand is not appropriate for throwing light on this crucial 
problem either. 

Janis points out that there was some extreme depression and plenty of apathy in the 
days and weeks after the attack. Surprisingly little survivor guilt was encountered. The 
nature of the attack was such that the need for such a defense was not present. This 
reaction was also encountered among the German population. Not only was survivor 
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guilt absent but generalized feelings of deprivation because of bombardment were so 
intense as to have relieved feelings of guilt about other personal and social events. 

Analysis of the impact of conventional air warfare on emotional disorders is derived 
necessarily from British sources since the most extensive research was performed in 
England. However, the empirical generalizations on “which attention is primarily focused 
are those for which supporting evidence is derived from more than one country”. In the 
same vein as his conclusions about panic, Janis observes that “mental breakdown, panic 
and mass demoralization—the triple psychological threat that dominated so much of 
thinking in official quarters—rarely materialized during World War II”. 

The weight of the evidence marshalled is impressive but this generalization, like others 
in the volume dealing with morale and feelings of wartime aggression, might lead to 
improper inferences if the assumptions underlying these estimates are not clearly held in 
mind. Throughout the volume, Janis implicitly employs an orientation in which the 
ability of an individual to control his anxieties through his personal psychological mechan- 
isms is the crucial dimension. For understanding fear, emotional reactions and neurosis 
under bombardment, this orientation is the appropriate point of departure. However, the 
ability of the administrative apparatus of a nation under attack to effect recuperation 
becomes a crucial limiting condition. There is no direct simple relationship between the 
control of fear, emotional disorders and reliance on the effectiveness of protective and 
countermeasures. Janis is of course fully aware of this but since the bulk of the data which 
he analyzes is either sample survey or more intensive interviews little information emerges 
which is relevant for understanding how organizational factors are relevant for coping 
with the long-term impact of air bombardment. 

Janis seems to be making the same assumption implicit in the work of The American 
Soldier that pre-crisis mental adjustment is a requisite for appropriate behavior for all 
social roles under the stress of battle or bombardment. While, in general, this may be an 
adequate assumption, for a significant minority, the obverse may in fact obtain. It may 
be true that for the bulk of the population passive adjustment is the best mechanism for 
survival and that the pre-crisis adequacy of personal psychological mechanisms for con- 
trolling anxiety may be crucial. But crisis creates new social roles that will appeal to 
deviant types. These are the roles in civil defense that appeal to hidden impulses of 
destruction and self-destruction that are more difficult to accommodate in non-crisis 
periods. 

Finally, Janis presents a wide range of inventive recommendations for research and 
practical action. He is interested in the problem of maintaining inter-personal communi- 
cations and handling group identifications as means of coping with the impact of air 
warfare on emotions. These recommendations come after the statement that “‘to a very 
large extent the morale of the survivors of an A-bomb attack will be determined by the 
effectiveness of civil measures”. The crucial problem is to increase responsiveness to air 
raid warning and to develop deep predispositions which will enable individuals to take 
the precise and instantaneous protective measures which might reduce greatly casualties. 
His recommendations imply that a central approach is the dissemination of increased 
amounts of public information designed to increase individual awareness. Yet information 
programs must avoid invoking needless anxiety which would result in lessening interest 
in civil defense preparations. This is no simple matter. Leaving aside the mee ase of 
training and maintaining civilian defense specialists, even then the short-lived civilian 
defense program supported by Congress and the state governments failed rather impres- 
sively in any effective dissemination of self-protective information to the population at 
large. It is clear that to have been more effective would have required a bureaucratic 
organization of community life unacceptable both to the average American and his 
political spokesmen. 

Morris Janowitz. 
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Social Psychiatry. Maxwell Jones. London, Tavistock Publications Ltd., 1952. pp. 183. 


Dr. Maxwell Jones who, together with six colleagues, has produced a most valuable 
and stimulating work, is more qualified than anyone else in the country to speak authori- 
tatively on therapeutic communities. However, it would only be fair to consider this as an 
interim report. The accounts of the wartime Effort Syndrome unit at Mill Hill and of 
the ex-prisoner-of-war unit at Dartford, are necessarily sketchily described in the first 
chapter, while the work of the Industrial Neurosis Unit at Belmont Hospital occupies the 
remainder of the work. But the book is short and two of the ten chapters are devoted to 
the results of follow-up. This makes one hope that Dr. Maxwell Jones will eventuall 
undertake the definitive work on social psychiatry and therapeutic communities whi 
he is so eminently fitted to carry out. 

The basic theory of the book can be summed up in Dr. Maxwell Jones’s own words: 
“In a therapeutic community the whole of a patient’s time spent in hospital is thought of 
as treatment. Treatment, to be effective, will not only involve the handling of the 
individual’s neurotic problems, but also an awareness of the fresh problems which the 
fact of being in a neurosis hospital will create for the patient, and what aspects of the 
social situation can be used to aid treatment. The patient, the social milieu in which he 
lives and works, and the hospital community of which he becomes temporarily a member, 
are all important and interact on each other.” But, as he wisely remarks, echoing the 
experience of the Army Civil Resettlement Units, such hospital communities can only 
grow out of a congruous social soil. To transfer a famous concept of Hocking, a thera- 
peutic community must transcend the norm without being inconsistent with it. Dr. Jones 
finds that the social climate of this country with its growing sense of responsibility for the 
sick in mind and body, is peculiarly apposite to methods of community treatment. Two 
of the most useful chapters discuss the hospital staffing and organization best suited to tap 
and transcend within itself this inherent benevolence of our culture. Examination of the 
actual methods of treatment—principally group discussion and psychodrama—are rather 
less interesting only because they have already been widely and perhaps more profoundly 
discussed in other contexts. 

The chapters discussing the follow-up (though the statistical analysis is more suited 
to an appendix or a separate paper) are extremely interesting, both in the results they 
show and in the methods pil 2 The inherent difficulties of follow-up studies lie not 
only in deciding and measuring significant criteria, but in the variability of social back- 
ground. The second difficulty is well illustrated in a highly suggestive passage by Miss 
Tuxford. “It was interesting to find such a diversity of cultures within the London area. 
Hackney as a group was as different from Ilford as Barnsley is from Edinburgh. In each 
area different values were accepted and different mores found. The responsibility assumed 
by the family varied in different areas of London. In Ilford, and other outer suburbs such 
as Hillingdon and Ealing, the family tended to accept much responsibility for the patient’s 
illness, trying to do what they could for him. In other areas, however, such as West Ham 
and Hackney, where overcrowding was more prevalent and caring for the sick com- 
paratively difficult, illness became the concern of officials and Ministries. In some parts 
of London illness was most definitely a community affair, the responsibility being borne 
by the group and not by the family as it was elsewhere.” The second problem was perhaps 
slightly less than that experienced by your reviewer in attempting to assess the adjustment 
of repatriated prisoners of war. In that case, the syndrome, though sometimes attended 
by fl raja: symptoms, frequently took the form of a diffuse and almost impalpable social 
malaise which could only be defined in terms of impoverished human relationships. But 
at Belmont, though there was the same underlying personality and social disorganization, 
the common symptom was unemployability. It was thus legitimate to assess remission 
very largely in terms of adjustment to work. Nevertheless, it could have been extremely 
interesting to discover in greater detail how far working adjustment is carried over into 
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other spheres of life. It is interesting that to the Civil Resettlement, the Belmont follow-up 
studies show approximately the same proportions of “successes” (74 per cent in the Civil 
Resettlement Units and 44 per cent satisfactorily with 22 per cent fairly well adjusted 
Belmont patients). This is particularly interesting in view of the fact that the majority of 
prisoners of war had no previous history, while most of the Belmont patients had behind 
them a long tale of ndedannaen: It is premature, but nevertheless interesting to speculate 
on whether this indicates a constancy to be expected from the work of therapeutic 
communities. 

The book as a whole, provides food for thought and fuel for action. Moreover, it is 
hard to assess what medicine in particular and the world in general owe to the pioneer 
work of Dr. Maxwell Jones and his colleagues and associates. It is only to be hoped that 
he keeps us as closely informed as possible about his work and his ideas. 

A. C. T. W. Curle. 





Structure of American Life. W. Lloyd Warner. Edinburgh, The University Press, 1952. 
pp. 236. 

The analysis of American character seems to have an extraordinary fascination for 
social scientists of every type. After Margaret Mead and Geoffery Gorer, who titillated 
their readers to alternating insight and incredulity, it is sobering to read Professor Lloyd 
Warner. This work departs from the popular semi-psychological approach and leans 
strongly upon the social-anthropological. But do we get-very much further? Professor 
Warner is, in a way, too easy to believe, but on the other hand, he gives us fewer 
stimulating insights. Which are we to prefer? Stimulating fantasies or soporific facts? 
This may sound harsh criticism, but it is less a comment on Professor Warner than on 
the task he has undertaken. 

It is worth recalling that Professor Warmer and his associates have spent over twenty 
years in the analysis of one American town—Yankee City—and that the volumes describ- 
ing this work are justly famed as the most detailed sociological studies ever made of a 
modern community. No device of investigation or statistical treatment has been neglected 
(one table alone covers over ninety pages), and within the limits of empirical method- 
ology no more detailed study can be imagined. But this is a study of a single town. By 
contrast, the study of the structure of American life must be the study of a whole culture, 
a whole way of thought with only the most nebulously definable geographical frontiers. 

Professor Warner, it seems, has fallen into a trap which has dogged social scientists 
for years. This is a trap of confusing scales of dimension. A man is made up of molecules, 
but to understand the behaviour of molecules gives very little com Me teaser of the 
behaviour of men. At certain stages of the increasing growth and complexity of organiza- 
tions, both physical and social, it appears that new factors emerge which make the large 
different in kind from a mere exaggeration of the small. For this reason, when Professor 
Warner applies the insights of Yankee City to American life as a whole, his work lacks 
the power and clarity for which he is so well known. One must except from these stric- 
tures the passages in which he is actually dealing with Yankee City, but it should be 
emphasized that these passages are about Yankee City and not about American life. 

These comments raise the question as to whether we are yet able to undertake social 
science studies of groups which are too large to be covered in face to face investigation. 
Certainly, such writers as Ruth Benedict appear to have portrayed whole communities 
with conviction. But the methods used were more literary, even more poetic, than 
scientific. At the present stage, is it possible to do more than this? Perhaps there must 
almost be an element of imaginative conjecture in any inferential study of large groups 
of humanity. It is this element which is lacking in the present book. 

A. C. T. W. Curle. 
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Three Studies in Management. Jerome F. Scott and R. P. Lynton. London, Routledge & 
Kegan Paul, Ltd., 1952. pp. 220. 


In this book, the Field Research Group of the British Institute of Management sets 
out to study managerial skills as integral parts of a social organization, the industrial 
enterprise. 

The first study contains a vivid description of the organization of a colliery and its 
community, and an analysis of the problems that accompany that industry, and others, 
through the rapidly changing conditions of to-day. It sets out to make explicit those 
processes of organization ve long been taken ha granted: in this it succeeds without 
over-elaboration. This study raises many questions and throughout the analysis gives 
some answers which merit serious consideration. 

The other two studies in the book show how these questions have partly been an- 
swered in actual situations in another industry, showing clearly how introductions of 
changing conditions of work can be geared to the community’s acceptance of that change. 
The communities in the studies were a small mining town, into which a new industry 
was successfully introduced; and a hosiery factory, with about two thousand employees, 
where the need for change was recognized, and in*which, by progressive and integrated 
stages of growth, were developed the means for continued adaptation. 

It is steak addressed primarily to managers, who should recognize in it a challenge 
to them to re-examine their skills in another perspective. The situations are analysed in 
terms that managers are using constantly. Numerous examples are given and brought 
together in a useful index. It points out that an organization can adapt effectively to 
change only to the extent that it remains an integrated whole. Factors that make for this 
integration include, among others, the maintenance of spontaneous co-operation closely 
tied to effective communication and control, the recognition of the small group as the 
basic working and social unit, the view of the organization as a social institution with its 
own culture and complex relationship with its environment. 

Social scientists may feel that this book does not present anything new to them, that 
it corroborates rather than advances present lines of thought. Its use to students will be in 
their evaluation of the techniques used to facilitate social adaptation. It helps to bring into 
focus the relative merits of the Harvard School’s approach and that of the Tavistock 
Institute, both of which stem from Gestalt Psychology but which differ in terms of the 
degree and nature of participation of the field workers. Further studies of this kind, but 
perhaps more intensive, should give a clearer picture as to the relative appropriateness of 
these techniques in different types of problem situations. 

George Stalker. 


Women of the Grassfields: A Study of the Economic Position of Women in Bamenda, British 
Cameroons. Phyllis M. zbeaey: London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1952. pp. 217. 

The International African Institute were most fortunate in procuring the services of 
Dr. Kaberry, well known for her book Aboriginal Women, to study the position of women 
among the Bamenda. In this work, she gives the same clarity of perception to Africa as 
she had done previously to Australia. This work, in fact, is a model of anthropological 
writing and any psychologist who wishes to understand the ethos of society and its 
relationship to Jadividual attitudes, could not do better than to study the type of facts 
which enable the anthropologists to make generalizations about behaviour. 

The problems leading to Dr. Kaberry’s research were mainly economic, but the 
Colonial Authorities were wise enough to see that depopulation caused mainly by the 
high rate of infant mortality and leading to impoverished material conditions and low 
educational standard, might be related to the social position of women. Dr. Kaberry 
demonstrates the precise ways in which this assumption is to be understood, and make 
a number of sensible and penetrating recommendations as to social and economic roles 
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which it would be compatible for women to play. But in reaching these conclusions, she 
touches many issues which are of great importance to social scientists generally. For 
example, the following passage is surely most rich in suggestions for the psychoanalyst: 

“*.. the functions oF a woman as mother and giver of food tend to be so identified 
or so fused in African thought that it is difficult to separate them in analysis. A mother 
will always provide her children with food, and a woman who feeds a non-relative may 
be addressed as ‘mother’. And this brings me to another point: family relationships, 
especially those of parenthood and siblingship, serve as a paradigm for a wide range of 
relationships in the fields of kinship, economics and political organization. Both mother 
and father occupy positions associated with respect, authority and privilege on the one 
hand, and with an active sense of responsibility towards dependants on the other. The 
identification of authority and responsibility with parenthood occurs again and again in 
Nsaw values.” 

The fascination of this type of account is that it gives explanations which are quite 
different from, and yet not incongruous with, a more strictly psychological explanation. 
What are the links? Some, like Kardiner, have tried to answer the question by extending 
psychology with sociology. Others have reversed the process. But it is perhaps apposite 
to remember that the constructs with which social scientists work are just constructs and 
not facts. They enable us to look in a certain way at aspects of behaviour which we 
consider to be important. To make progress in social studies, it is perhaps more important 
to decide what we want to examine and why than to work on means of synthesizing 
constructs. To do this may lead to an increasing artificiality in which the method rather 
than the man holds pride of place. 


A. C. T. W. Curle. 


The Young Delinquent in his Social Setting. Thomas Ferguson. London, Oxford University 
Press, 1952. pp. 152. 


Professor Ferguson provides a corrective to the strictly psychological approach to 
delinquency. He has written a soberly factual analysis of delinquency in the same group 
of approximately two thousand Glasgow boys that provided the basis of his valuable 
earlier work The Young Wage Earner. : 

Professor Ferguson is interested in the relationship between delinquency and such 
environmental factors as slum dwelling, overcrowding, types of employment and per- 
sonal factors such as physical and mental handicap, intelligence, etc., and has been able 
to demonstrate a number of interesting correlations. For example, although one might 
expect correlation between delinquency and overcrowding, it is somewhat startling (pace 
Adler) to discover that there is a significantly higher rate of delinquency among children 
who are below the average height and weight. 

Few would question Professor Ferguson’s conclusion that many adverse social and 
environmental factors may operate towards delinquency and that though “any one of 
these factors by itself is bad enough . . . the main danger springs from a co-existence of 
adversities which together, may make it difficult indeed for a lad to keep out of trouble”. 
But at the same time, many would wish to take these conclusions further. Not all children 
subjected to even the most sinister concatenation of negative influences actually become 
delinquent. What are the qualities which prevail upon equally handicapped (or indeed 
poe” privileged) children to resist or become involved with delinquency? It is in deali 
with this crucial —— that the psychologist must take over, but his sureness of to 


will be greater if he can work on the basis of such objectively factual studies as the book 
under consideration. 


A. C. T. W. Curle. 
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